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Unitarian - Universalist Fellowship Conference 


Peter Samson 


HE third annual Fellowship Conference 
of the Universalist and Unitarian 
Churches of Southern California met at 
the First Unitarian Church of Long Beach 
on Sunday, Dec. 1. At the opening ses- 
sion, with Thurlow T. Taft of Santa 
Monica in the chair, Rev. Rol Benner of 
the Universalist - Unitarian Church of 
Riverside sounded for the 150 persons pres- 
ent a clear-cut challenge to adventurous 
liberalism. He said that 1940 has been ‘“‘a 
year of intellectual backsliding, and pseudo- 
liberals who are finding the open seas too 
rough are pulling for the nearest haven of 
tradition. A consistent liberalism in- 
volves today a willingness to stand for the 
rights of minorities and protest groups; it 
involves the discovery of the meaning of a 
free mind by every liberal as a personal 
experience. The trinity of liberalism con- 
sists of human freedom, human progress 
and human responsibility.” 

The conference then divided into three 
round tables of discussion. Significant of 
the sense of social urgency in the minds of 
liberals was the choice of two-thirds of 
those present to attend the round table on 
“The Liberal in a Changing Society.” 
Under the leadership of Rev. Peter Sam- 
som of Pomona, in the absence due to ill- 
ness of Dr. Edson Reifsnider of Pasadena, 
the scheduled leader, this group entered 
into a lively discussion of civil liberties and 
the duty of the liberal in furthering social 
freedom. Unable to reach an agreement 
between those on the one hand who favored 
civil liberties limited to those who did not 
advocate revolution, and those on the 
other hand who stood for total freedom of 
expression in the faith that truth can stand 
competition if it is truth, the discussion 
nevertheless culminated in the positive as- 
sertion of the obligation of liberal people to 
participate actively in social processes and 
group life, especially where liberal influence 
is lacking and rightist or leftist dogmatism 
prevails in its absence. 

A round table dealing with ‘‘America’s 
Challenge to Youth Today,’ under the 
leadership of Lorne Huycke of Los Angeles, 
heard brief statements prepared by Betty 
Boyce, Peter Skipper, Marian Kean, Gran- 
ville Murphy and Robert Seim upon varied 
issues such as industrial democracy, limi- 
tations of freedom to ensure democracy, 
the motives behind intolerance, the group 
as a tool of democratic idealism and the 
value of humanistic thinking in a world of 
action, and the ensuing discussion was 
keen. Not content with settling all these 
matters, the group also planned a summer 
camp-conference for Southern California’s 
liberal youth for next August at Idyllwild. 

L. E. Morrison of Pasadena led the third 
round table on ‘‘The Layman in the Lib- 
eral Church.” Many avenues of useful ac- 
tivity for men and women in the churches 
were discussed, and there was general 
agreement that the outstanding oppor- 


tunity for the layman is the responsibility 
of expanding and enriching the influence 
of the church through added membership, 
advertising of the right sort and the build- 
ing of vital programs. 

After a meeting of a representative com- 
mittee to plan the 1941 Institute of Re- 
ligious Education at Topanga, at which 
the program was mapped out, a turkey 
dinner was served by the Long Beach 
church in the church hall, followed by com- 
munity singing led by Arthur Johnston of 
Los Angeles. 

The evening program consisted of a joint. 
discussion-debate on the question, ‘Shall 
We Help Stop Hitler?” Dr. Theodore G. 
Soares of the Neighborhood Church of 
Pasadena upheld an unqualified positive 
answer, while Dr. Ernest Caldecott of the 
First Unitarian Church of Los Angeles de- 
fended a qualified negative. Both men 
argued with moving eloquence for their 
views, each plainly inspired by a passion 
for democracy but differing as liberals do 
in their chosen methods for safeguarding 
and furthering it. Dr. Soares defended the 
proposal that the United States must help 
stop the scheme of world domination of the 
totalitarian powers; that the past with its 
mistakes on both sides is now of no rele- 
vance at all; and that we can help stop the 
menace of aggression upon democracy by 
putting all possible material aid at the dis- 
posal of Great Britain. He urged that 
democracy can make a new start once this 
aggression is stopped. ‘‘Must we ignore the 
past every time a war comes?” asked Dr. 

(Continued on page 1154) 
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CHRISTMAS 1940 


HATEVER was true in 1840 or in 1740 or in 
the year 1 is true now. Many things that 
once we thought were true we now know are 

not true, and that is the way of progress, but any- 
thing once true is true for time and for eternity. 

oe If once it were true that love is better than hate, 

it is Just as true now. 

There is nothing in the times calculated to destroy 
truth. There may be plenty to obscure it or to weaken 
its hold on the minds of men, but the truth is the truth 
just the same. 

__ The discerning realize this. They know their 
history. They realize that the night that Christ was 
born was a night of something more than starlight. 
There were not only stars, there were Herods. There 
were not only songs of adoration and good will, there 
were hatred and tyranny. There were not only gifts, 
there was flight. It was a cruel world into which the 
Christ child came, and his parents had no miracle. 
worker there to help them any more than do Czech 
or Polish or French or Belgian mothers have one to- 

ay. 

But the child lived, and the gospel that later on 
he proclaimed lived and spread over the earth. It 
always has had to face tyrants and wars. It always 
has had to fight with bigotry and hate. 

When we think of it dispassionately, can we con- 
clude that there is anything else to look for? Why 
should not the issue be joined? Why should not the 
obstacles and difficulties be expected? Is the dis- 
ciple then so much better than his Lord? 

No, our main difficulty as Christians is that we 
are too soft. We want it all rosy. We prefer to have 
the swords turn into plowshares without doing any- 
thing about it. Weare troubled by the thoughts that 
steal into our repose. We supposed that “the old 
continentals in their ragged regimentals’”’ had attended 
to our liberties and that all we had to do was to take a 
moderate comfortable interest in the inheritance. 

If we only had a little more vision and consecra- 
tion, we should see that Christmas 1940 is glorious. 
The Lord has called us. Beelzebub and his allies 
have taken a new lease on life. The days of the Pil- 
grim Fathers and Revolutionary patriots—yes the 
days of Christ and Paul and Peter and John—are 
_ back again. Weare brought face to face with some of 
the most momentous events of history. And the same 
gospel is ours. The truth never has changed. Love 
still is better than hate. Truth is better than a lie. 
The hand of helpfulness and mercy is better than the 
mailed fist. Christ is better than Pilate and Herod 
and the whole crowd of Palestinian totalitarians. 
Christmas 1940 is ours to welcome, and the Christ 


spirit is ours to exhibit in our lives and to spread abroad 
in the world. 
* * 


THE HOOVER PLAN TO FEED EUROPE 


ANY Universalists have written urging us to 
take a stand in favor of the Hoover plan for 
Europe. Others have said that the relief 

committee of the General Convention, of which we 
were the chairman, should point the way for the de- 
nomination. We have resigned our membership 
upon the relief committee and therefore our hands are 
not tied. But the responsibility as an editor still 
faces us. 

We cannot endorse the Hoover plan in its present 
form. We cannot try to bring pressure on the British 
government, fighting for its life. The whole situation 
is much more complex and difficult than the majority 
of people realize. 

There is not a shadow of doubt but that the Ger- 
mans have been looting the occupied areas. They did 
it in the last war and they are doing it now. Metals, 
machinery, objects of art and other things have been 
packed up and shipped into Germany. The British 
know all this and they know what a herculean task it 
would be to safeguard the distribution of food now. 

But “Mr. Hoover did this in the last war.’”’ Yes, 
Mr. Hoover did a remarkable piece of work in the last 
war, and this brilliant work had a considerable in- 
fluence in making him President of the United States. 
But those who write so glibly about how easily he 
handled the work simply do not know the facts. That 
work of 1914-1918 came near to going on the rocks re- 
peatedly because the Germans did not play the game. 
They would fine towns for offenses against their regu- 
lations and demand payment in foodstuffs. They got 
their hands on the food in other ways. Mr. Hoover 
was in London, in Brussels, in Rotterdam, in Berlin, 
repeatedly, straightening things out. 

But why can he not do the same thing again? 
Perhaps he can, but he has a different German govern- 
ment to deal with. The poor old Kaiser never had 
written “Mein Kampf” with its justification of deceit 
and all other infractions of the Ten Commandments 
in order to carry a point. 

If Mr. Hoover could be made food administrator 
for all the occupied countries and given a competent 
field staff, the situation would be different, but we 
doubt if there is the slightest chance of this happen- 
ing. The last thing that the Germans want is the 
presence of American observers in the trouble spots. 

Now we have a Dutch government, a Belgian 
government, a king of Norway and representatives of 
the De Gaulle French government all in England, 
all close to the government, and all better aware of 
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conditions in Europe than we are. Have they recom- 
mended any lifting of the blockade? They have not 
so far as we are informed. They want nothing done 
to give Hitler more power. They know that the hope 
of their countries for the future rests upon the success 
of Britain. As things stand now, their peoples are 
not starving, but if conditions change for the worse 
they will have a dreadful decision to make. It is easy 
for us to say, “‘Better let people die than live as 
slaves,” or ‘‘Better let Britain go down than have 
thousands die,’ but if we were charged with responsi- 
bility for the decision, a crushing weight would rest 
upon our shouders. 

There are many factors in the question of feeding 
Europe which we have not considered. There is the 
question of forced labor. Thousands of Dutch and 
Belgians, and probably others, are in the German 
labor camps. Hitler at least will not let them starve. 
And what they earn, though paid in German paper, 
will be some help to their families. 

Let us not be so sure that we are right in dealing 
with this complicated question. Mr. Churchill does 
not want the French, the Belgians, and the others to 
starve. Nor does Mr. Churchill want Mr. Hitler 
given his second wind. 

Better some tightening of the belt now than a 
thousand years of Nazi power. 

* * 


CHRISTIAN WORK IN JAPAN 


HE work of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Japan is to go on despite enforcement of the 
new Religious Bodies Law. ‘The presiding bish- 

op, Doctor Tucker, is authority for the statement. He 
said that though some fanatical individuals and mili- 
tary officials might so regard it, the law is not aimed at 
Christianity; it is aimed at foreign control. Finan- 
cial help from America for evangelistic work must end 
December 31 and for educational work April 1. As 
yet there is no restriction placed upon foreign support 
of medical and hospital work. The Bishop said that 
twenty-five thousand dollars had been sent to the three 
dioceses in Japan from which the American bishops 
were forced to resign as an advance on the 1941 budget 
and to help pay salaries of native workers already 
sorely cut. He added, “The day may come when we 
shall be invited to take part in the work again.” 
* * 


WINGS AT MY WINDOW 


INGS AT MY WINDOW is a new kind of na- 
ture book* dealing especially with our bird 
friends and neighbors. It is of interest not 

only to members of bird clubs but to readers generally, 
for it is a human interest story as well as a series of 
stories about birds and, withal, it is a book of religious 
faith. It is an account of a heroic struggle against 
heavy odds. And it is written with literary charm and 
beauty. We hope that many people will use it as a 
Christmas gift, for we can put it on our own preferred 
list without hesitancy. 

Apparently a hopeless invalid and in the midst of 
a great sorrow, this woman heard a voice at her window 
while a December blizzard raged outside. It was the 


*Wings at My Window. By Ada Clapham Govan. The 
Macmillan Company: New York. Price $2.50. 
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voice of a chickadee, to a woman whose knowledge of 
birds did not go much further than sparrowsJjand 
canaries. She fed the chickadee and thus began a bird 
pilgrimage which helped her regain her health, gave - 
her a career in literature, saved her home and saved 
also some acres of woodland near by for a wild-life 
sanctuary. 

One doesn’t need to know the difference between 
the Bicknell thrush and the gray-cheeked thrush in 
order to enjoy this book, although both are there; one 
needs only to love nature and human nature, and to 
such a one the book is a beautiful and thrilling tale. 


* * 


THE STAB IN THE DARK 


T is a bracing and salutary thing for us to read some 
plain words on right and wrong which appear in 
the opening chapter of “I Saw*It Happen in 

Norway,” by Carl J. Hambro, president of the Nor- 
wegian Parliament and president of the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. 

In this country, we keep hearing it said that in 
the present war all the right is not on one side, that 
it is a struggle of two imperialisms, that there is great 
promise in the Nazi upheaval in spite of superficial 
cruelty, that we ought to be careful and note the many 
gray tints and not call them black or white, etc., etc. 

Now we do not want to be fooled or to fool any- 
body else, and so we reopen the question of Norway. 
Hambro writes the most vivid, interesting and, we are 
inclined to think, accurate narrative that has ap- 
peared. Hambro tells exactly what happened when 
he was roused by an air-raid alarm at one a. m. and 
found that foreign men-of-war had been sighted at 
midnight steaming up the fjord leading to Oslo, and 
that coastal batteries had not been able to stop them. 

Norway had gained nothing from the Treaty of 
Versailles. There was no trouble between Germany 
and Norway. “Officially and privately the Germans 
had constantly proclaimed their sympathy, nay, their 
love, for Norway.’ The Germans went to great 
lengths to promote cultural relations with Norway and 
lecturers, singers, actors, men of science traveled back 
and forth. 

Germany invaded Norway without any issue be- 
tween the two countries. There had been no charges, 
no notes, no ultimata. 

As Mr. Hambro says, “‘Under the mask of friend- 
ship, the Germans tried to extinguish the nation in one 
dark night, silently, murderously, without any declar- 
ation of war, without any warning.” 

The thing that stupefied the Norwegians even 
more than the invasion ‘“‘was the national realization 
that a great power for years professing its friendship 
suddenly appeared a deadly enemy. And the individ- 
ual realization that men and women with whom one 
had had intimate business or professional relations, 
who had been cordially welcomed in one’s home, 
were spies and agents of destruction.” 

And in poignant words, Mr. Hambro tells us that 
this realization, that these pretended friends had been 
methodically making plans for years and that all the 
going back and forth was a part of the plan, simply 
dazed the Norwegian people. All the men in the dip- 
lomatic and consular service and all the purchasing 
agencies have been discovered since as centers of con- 
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spiracy and espionage. Even tourists, and starving 
children received and nourished, have been used in the 
plot. ‘Such,’ he adds, “are the inevitable conse- 
quences of the natural, socialistic philosophy.” 

Here we have two ways of looking at things. In 
one, friendship is sacred, the laws of hospitality are 
sacred, for man to help man is right. In the other, 
nothing in the individual relations of men and women 
is sacred; only the good of the nation is good. 

Christianity has much to say about “the Kingdom 
of Heaven’’—the good of the body politic—but that 
good rests on the honor and uprightness of the in- 
dividuals of which the body is composed. Boston is 
made up of many John Does and nobody believes that 
the interests of any John Doe should be put above the 
interests of Boston, but Boston would be terribly 
served by a number of the John Does going to Cleve- 
land to lie, cheat, steal and bring back their loot to 
Boston. 

“Tt will be far better for Norway,” say the Nazis, 
“to be ruled by us. We know what is best. Weare 
the superior people.”’ This is nothing but corroding 
egotism, threatening every moral advance made by 
man. Against it we must stand like a rock. With 
it we must have no traffic. And not for one moment 
do we believe that all the German people accept as 
honorable and righteous the stab in the dark by a 
pretended friend. 


* * 


A BISHOP ON THE OPEN MIND 


E realize that newspaper accounts of public ad- 
dresses may be accurate as far as they go, 
but are necessarily brief and incomplete. So 

we do not attempt to judge Bishop Manning and his 
recent address to college students further than to say 
that it appears as if he were not altogether friendly to 
open-mindedness. ‘There are some people,” he said, 
“who are open-minded, so much so that they live in a 
vacuum.” The illustration is not a happy one, for a 
vacuum is made by closing up all entrances, and when 
entry is made it ceases to be a vacuum. ‘‘And there 
are some,” he continued, “‘who glory in open-minded- 
ness but whose minds are closed to religion and es- 
pecially to revealed religion.”” The Bishop seemed to 
be impatient with people who closed their minds to 
the truth of the Virgin Birth. Such people, to the 
Bishop, did not understand the first principles of re- 
ligion. 

Ten colleges were represented in the audience. 
There is little doubt that some of the young men and 
young women asked themselves what they were not 
willing to ask the Bishop: What authority have you 
for identifying religion with belief in certain dogmas? 
What is that first principle of religion that you talk 
about? Has there ever been a better statement than 
“to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God?” Is it necessarily a sign of a closed 
mind if we reject something as irrational and perhaps 
just a little absurd? 

We recognize of course that there is the bigotry 
of unbelief as well as the bigotry of belief, but to us it 
seems as if the sensible way to meet it is to stand 
foursquare for light, more light, study, more study, 
and for steady, consistent use of all the mental powers 
with which God has endowed us. 
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“PUTTING THE CARDS ON THE TABLE”’ 


N all organizations and in all human relationships, 
we do not tell all of the truth. There are things 
that it would be cruel to say and the saying of 

which would do harm rather than good. Besides, 
who knows all? 

This is true in churches. The Catholic priest 
holds sacred what he learns in the confessional. The 
Protestant minister without any institution called a 
confessional has one just the same, and treats it as 
such. The law protects both priest and minister in 
refusing to divulge secrets entrusted to them in the 
pastoral relationship. 

In church matters less intimate and personal, the 
wise and useful person, minister or layman, often ren- 
ders his greatest service by silence. There is danger 
here, for people often get the idea that they are being 
fooled, and sometimes they are being fooled. Because 
we here and now emphasize the service of silence, we 
do not minimize the mighty power in frankness or the 
good done by “laying all the cards on the table.” 

All the business of the church is the business of all 
in the church, but because this officer or that board 
does not publish something, we must not say that they 
are declaring that it is “none of our business.”” None 
of this is intimating that we know a lot of things that 
we might tell but would not. This is true of course, 
and always has been true, but is no more true now than 
it has been always. 

What we are urging is gentle judgment of people 
in official positions who cannot honorably tell all that 
they know, and gentle judgment of people not in of- 
ficial positions who manifest a legitimate and com- 
mendable interest in everything that goes on in projects 
which belong to them as much as to anybody else. 

* * 


GO FORWARD IN SERVICE 


E were somewhat skeptical about the success 
of the Episcopal ‘“Outward-looking Forward 
Movement,” but the first letter of Bishop 

Tucker, sent to every church in the country, shows 
that he meant what he said. 

The primary task, as he puts it, is ‘“changing the 
evil world,” and aid for British missions left by the war 
in an unsupported condition is set as the first step. And 
then the Bishop asks that the ‘‘Go Forward”’ spirit be 
put into the every-member canvass throughout the 
church. “Go forward,’ he adds; “make a deter- 
mined effort to advance in every phase of the church’s 
work at home and abroad,”’ this effort to continue for 
ten years. But with him the ultimate does not ob- 
scure the proximate. This is how he puts it: 


While the magnitude of the task of changing the 
evil world that we see around us into the Kingdom of 
God makes us realize that we are enlisting for a long 
campaign that will require careful planning and thorough 
preparation, yet we will ask eagerly: ‘‘Is there not some 
immediate service that we can render?’ Do we not 
find an answer to this question in the every-member 
canvass? Shall we not put into it that new spirit which 
is expressed in God’s call to Go Forward in Service? 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“‘A simple faith may be built on false premises,” 
says a Californian, “but as fazth, it has genuine values.” 
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A Child Was Born in Bethlehem 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HRISTMAS time,” wrote Charles Dickens, “is 
C the only time in the long calendar of the year, 
when men and women seem by one consent to 
open heir shut up hearts freely.’”” Somehow or other, 
“one touch of Christmas makes the whole world kin.”’ 
In the spirit of Christmas I would greet you wherever 
you may be with the old salutation: ‘‘May peace come 
to your house and home. May peace come to you 
and to those that love you. May Christmas bring 
you feace, peace deep down in the heart of you, 
peace in the midst of you as you gather round your 
table.” 

I wonder if that sounds to you like an empty wish. 
Your life may be a very lonely one; you may be 
anxious and troubled about many things. You may 
be thinking about this world in which we live, so full 
of hate and pain, so full of unrest, with men in muddy 
uniforms peering up into the sky, with women and 
children huddled in air-raid shelters many feet below 
the tortured ground. A world so full of noise that it 
seems impossible for any of us to hear the angels 
sing. 

In these days it is well for us to remember that 
the peace of Christmas does not depend upon the state 
of the world or our outward circumstances, for if in 
our innermost selves we are attuned to the unseen 
world of spirit, we shall know what true peace means. 
If you ask me how a man can have peace within him 
when his life is full of anxiety, when the future holds 
for him nothing but disappointment, despair and de- 
feat, I would bid you think of him who was born on 
Christmas Day. He knew, as you and I can never 
know, the stress and strain of this human life, its 
selfishness, sinfulness, ignorance and weakness; and he 
felt, as you and I can never feel, the throb of all this 
human misery and agony which we see in our world 
today. 

And yet life never threw Jesus into a panic; he 
moved quietly through what looked like failure, seek- 
ing to accomplish the will of God, so that in the dark 
hour before he suffered, he could bequeath to those 
around him his rica legacy of peace. You and I to- 
day, whatever our outward circumstances may be, can 
know that peace of God in our own hearts. We may 
be as sure of God as Christ himself was, sure of His 
power to protect us, sure of His hand to guide us, sure 
of His presence to go with us. Christmas reminds 
us that we are not only to think of God above and 
around us, but of God with us. 

What a blessing would come to this tired war- 
weary world of ours if there were spread abroad the 
warmth of good will everywhere and the promise of 
true peace. Without good will there can be no peace 
on earth. Never be so foolish as to suppose that a 
mere truce in human malice is peace; the history of 
the past twenty years has proved how false that is 
today. Peace can come to men and nations only 
when we bury all hatred and put away all suspicion 
and prejudice, our ancient feuds and grudges and 
jealousies and fears. And we can never hope to do 
that except by the possession of a new spirit and a new 
hope in our lives. 


The possession of a new spirit and a new hope—is 
not that the very meaning and secret of Christmas? 
Out of that humble stable in Bethlehem came a new 
power, a new spirit, and new hope which made weary, 
broken-hearted men and women look up into the sky 
for that city which hath foundations, whose maker 
and builder is God. Is it not significant that the 
world’s greatest revolution began not in a palace, a 
temple, a parliament or a market square, but in a 
manger? This was where the Christian revolution 
began—the reversal of all the values and standards of 
the ungospeled world. 

Within the stable is the little family group, ob- 
scure and helpless; outside is all the steel and strength 
and pride of Imperial Rome. Yet out of that humble 
stable came the power which outlived the Roman Em- 
pire, cast down its gods, brought to scorn its wisdom, 
and filled the whole world with a new thought—a spirit 
of love and mercy, a hope of peace and happiness to 
countless millions. There lies the unique strangeness 
of our faith—that at Christmastime, when we would 
seek strength to overcome the strength of the world, 
we must fix our eyes, like the shepherds and wise men 
of old, upon a Babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in a manger. 

Look around the world today and see what is 
happening to a world which has ceased to kneel before 
the manger. ‘“There was no room in the inn’’—no, nor 
in the manger either, when the pride and ambition and 
anger of men blew the poor stable sky high and drove 
out mother and child to die in agony and terror. The 
world may well feel ashamed to keep Christmas at the 
end of “this year of grace 1940.’ We have sinned so 
shamefully against the weak and innocent. But let 
us keep Christmas in spite of all this, for we shall go 
on sinning against the Babe of Bethlehem until we 
have utterly surrendered that false pride of manhood 
which seeks glory in anything higher than in safe- 
guarding the simple happiness of God’s family on 
earth. 

Even though welivein an hour heavy with destiny, 
let us open our hearts and minds to the spirit of Christ- 
mas, and pray God that it may bring to us all at the 
end of a rather dark and difficult year, not merely an 
hour or two of laughter and joy, but that gleam like 
glow of dawn upon distant hills of a real understanding 
and a comradeship and peace. It is only a very little 
world that we live in today, and every year brings us 
all more closely together. 

Out of weakness came strength—that is the para- 
dox of Christianity. Wise men from afar, kings rep- 
resenting the nations of the world, shepherds from 
the moonlit hills of Galilee, knelt humbly before the 
Babe of Bethlehem. The ‘‘weak things’”’ which Chris- 
tianity enthrones—innocence and gentleness and pa- 
tience, and a love that is ready to die—are misnamed 
by the world. They are the strong, the unconquerable 
things. They always conquer in the long run, for the | 
hearts of men cannot resist them. Innocence shames 
guilt, gentleness melts wrath, patience wears down 
pride, sacrificial love breaks down the last rebellious 
doubt that love is indeed Divine. 
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Let us kneel down by the manger and meditate 
cheerfully on these happy mysteries. Let us see to it 
that we are doing our share to establish the throne of 
God in heaven and on earth. What a glorious re- 
deeming message to our tired world is the call of 
Christmas. No wonder it has inspired the poets, 
painters and singers of carols. Nineteen hundred 
years ago God placed in our midst the thing most 
precious to Him in all the starry universe, a tiny 
morsel of human life; and promised us the heaven of 
His approving love if only we will reverence it as the 
simple shepherds did and serve it as did the wise men— 
who followed a star and turned their eyes downward 
from that heavenly brightness, and looked upon a tiny 
child in a manger and hailed him as a king and poured 
out their treasures before him—before the weakest 
and smallest thing in the world. 

It was Reginald C. Eva who wrote: 
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“In Bethlehem a child is born!’”’ 

Rang from the sky one happy morn— 
An angel shout that echoes still— 
“Peace on the earth, to men good will!” 
Two thousand years are gone, and yet 
Men still are fools and blind, forget 
The little Babe of Bethlehem, 

The love, the thorny diadem; 

For still the earth is racked with pain, 
The fields, where once he trod, again 
Are loud with clash of arms, and death 
Walks in the streets of Nazareth. 

But, though the tyrants strut and bray, 
The men who trod the common way 
Above their brazen notes may hear 
The angel message ringing clear. 

And at the last their eyes shall turn 

To Bethlehem, and they shall learn 

His love, till on some blessed morn 

In every heart a child is born. 


Beyond the Battling Races I Catch a Glimpse’ 


Albert L. Altenbern 


HOSE of us who have been active in the church 
and its work for the past twenty-five years find 
ourselves again facing a great international crisis 

—one that threatens not only our personal lives but the 
ultimate destruction, on a large scale, of the things free 
men and women value most. 

What shall we think? What shall wesay? What 
shall we do? These are not mere rhetorical questions. 
They are problems with which we must deal honestly 
and sincerely if we are to live, instead of simply existing 
in growing terror, degradation, and despair. We 
must have something eternal and invincible to tie to; 
and we must be able to give valid reasons for the faith 
that is in us, if our last state is not to be worse than the 
present. Can we “beyond the battling races catch a 
glimpse”’ of a return to sanity, peace, and the blooming 
of fragrant, beautiful flowers in the garden of human- 
ity? 

Can we continue to hope and believe that ‘‘some- 
where good will be the final goal’’ when we face the 
fact that in less than a decade Hitler and his kind have 
made ruthless pagans and brutal barbarians out of 
millions of men who, in ordinary times and under or- 
dinary conditions, are much like ourselves? Can we 
regard it as a matter of supreme importance to “make 
way for brotherhood” when we know, reasonably well, 
that if we as a nation do find ourselves drawn into the 
conflict in an aggressive manner, we shall rapidly leave 
behind the characteristics of a democratic civilization 
and become a blood brother to those who put their 
trust only in the modern versions of “reeking tube and 
iron shard’’? 

One of the great dangers of such a time as this is 
that we are apt to lose the ideal of a world-society in 
which men live and work in peace and “‘none shall be 
afraid.’ Certainly we are in more than a little danger 
of permitting such a dream to pass into prolonged 
eclipse. It is vital to prevent this because it is still 
true that ‘“‘where there is no vision the people perish,” 
although they may not cease to live, physically. All 


*A sermon preached on the Sunday before the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of Mr. Altenbern’s ordination. 


the easy, fluent talk we so often hear about ideals be- 
ing evidence of mental immaturity is nonsense of the 
worst kind. Nonsense for the simple reason that those 
we fear the most, those who are doing the most to 
make life on the earth hell in the most terrible sense, 
are simply those who have made their ideals living 
realities—ideals which can mean nothing but disillu- 
sionment, despair and death for those who cannot 
escape their far-reaching influence. 

I have no desire to be a prophet of gloom. We 
must face the facts, yes; but we must neither see nor 
interpret them in the light of bliad pessimism alone. 
Unless we can see something other than the permanent 
triumph of dictatorship and totalitarianism, we may 
as well give up now and do nothing but try to see that 
our own blotting out, when it comes, will be as painless 
as possible. 

We should be less than human, instead of more 
so, if we did not occasionally feel that the end is bound 
to be worse than what we now see unfolding before us. 
But there are, I believe, good and sufficient reasons for 
being convinced that, in the long run, our fears are less 
reliable, and less an indication of the future, than the 
hopes which refuse not only to die but decline to be 
lost more than temporarily. 

I am not trying to say, to men and women who, if 
they think at all, must face what I face, 


“God’s in His heaven 
All’s right with the world.” 


We do not live in a world in which everything is all 
wrong, it is true, but, certainly, we do not live in a 
world in which everything is all right, either. The 
fact that we live in a world in which so much is wrong 
is the one big reason why we must guard so well against 
losing the hope and the ideal of an improved and im- 
proving world. 

I want to remind myself, and a few others I hope, 
that we are not of necessity obliged to yield to despair 
and wait for the worst to happen. I want to remind 
myself, and others, that, without being betrayers of 
logic or reason, we can claim to catch a glimpse beyond 
the battling races of another rounding onward toward 
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the light, and of the kind of life that is the richest 
possession of those who are children of that light. 

Nothing is more important in the newest times 
“that try men’s souls’ than that we should, in the 
words of the writer of Ecclesiasticus, “maintain the 
fabric of the world.’”’ This we cannot do, however, 
unless we also maintain, at their highest efficiency, 
our churches. I say this not because I happen to be a 
minister rounding out twenty-five years of service, but 
because I see, with some clearness, I hope, what has 
happened to various parts of the world, and to the 
common people in those parts, when the church, as we 
say, ‘‘slipped” and became either silent or subservient. 

A part of the efficiency of the church inevitably 
is concerned with maintaining, at their brightest and 
at their greatest influence, those ideals for living, both 
for the individual and the world in which he exists, on 
which Jesus and all other true spiritual leaders have 
turned their floodlights. 

Hitler, with the mad genius said to be his, and 
with a skill that, supposedly, belongs only to Satan, 
can build a military machine whose efficiency not only 
rocks the world but threatens to wipe out that liberty 
which brought this country to birth. But only men 
and women with the ideals and the spirit of Jesus 
can build the kind of world which, eventually, breaks 
and destroys every Caesar, ancient or modern, who 
would conquer the world. 

But the kind of world which is the eternal nemesis 
of those who would be God, instead of those who do His 
will, cannot be built without the aid and constant in- 
spiration of the church, or some other organization in 
the future better designed and equipped to do what it 
is the business of the church, as we see it, to do. 

From Channing Pollock, and other critics, let us 
learn not to abandon the church but to make it more 
effective and powerful, so that we may be the more 
sure that ‘“‘beyond the battling races” there is for 
those with the long view a glimpse of races of men who, 
instead of spending their substance and strength fight- 
ing one another for what is the common property of all, 
and enough for all, devote themselves more and more 
to the stupendous task of being men. Men who rise 
nearer to the level of that Source whence cometh the 
quality and the spirit that makes them men. 

If there was ever a reason for the church, not as a 
propaganda organization for a particular (and almost 
always too narrow) interpretation of the message and 
mission of Jesus, but as a saver of men, so that they 
may enjoy some larger measure of the high destiny 
the great spiritual leaders have always been sure was 
to be their portion, that reason is many times more 
imperative today. 

Today, in a reasonable length of time, man can do 
almost anything he really wants to do, and sincerely 
tries to do. But when the creations of his mind and 
hand become only the instruments with which he de- 
stroys others, and eventually himself, then more than 
ever before there must be an institution like the church, 
or better, to fan into a flame again, in dark hours, that 
divine spark which preserves sanity and does indeed 
“build more stately mansions” for our souls. 

I would not disparage education, or anything that 
has made a real contribution to the progress man has 
achieved. But in addition to all that education and 
everything else has done, we need, and need badly, 
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what the church alone has made as its peculiar con- 
tribution. And that is that spiritual inspiration and 
uplift which, again and again, through the long cen- 
turies that lie behind us, has brought man up out of the 
mud and the mire. 

It is not easy in such times to think clearly or to 
feel strongly without the danger of becoming hysterical. 
But to do that is something at which we must aim and 
for which we must work. If we don’t we shall be led 
far afield and lose, at last, what we prize and want to 
maintain. Religion as a way of life is the ballast 
that keeps the ship of human life on an even keel and 
out of more than temporary danger, despite the force 
and the length of the storms we must pass through. 

Too often, when men, with the best intentions in 
the world, have tried to do something for their own and 
their brothers’ welfare, it has added up to nothing be- 
cause, without the telescopic quality which religion 
alone gives, they have been unable to take and to act 
in accord with the long view. Sometimes it seems 
that men have turned out to be enemies of themselves 
and others more because they have been content with 
the temporary and expedient thing than because, 
deliberately or unconsciously, they have done wrong. 

We must, of course, give due and ample considera- 
tion to the “eternal now.”” But we must also be able 
to see ahead to some extent, or we shall not be able to 
catch a glimpse, beyond the dark period of any crisis, 
of more than still blacker darkness. 

In the scientific sense I do not know what the 
future, near or far, holds either for you or for me. I 
know there will be times when all of us will be dis- 
couraged and in some degree of despair. But, some- 
how, in the moments when I am most true to myself 
and to you, “beyond the vision of battling races and an 
impoverished earth I catch a glimpse” of the world of 
Jesus’ vision when he spoke of the Kingdom of God. 

Paul Lawrence Dunbar, Negro poet, sounded the 
right note, without a thought of such days as we are 
summoned to live through, when he wrote: 

Take up arms, come out with me, 

Let heaven alone; humanity 

Needs more and Heaven less from thee; 

With pity for mankind look ’round, 

Help them to rise and heaven is found. 
* * * 


A CHRISTIAN TO THE JEWS 
Charles Gustay Girelius 


We are two kindred peoples, 

You of the House of Jacob, 

We of the Fellowship of Jesus, 

Caught in this the day of Israel’s agony, 

And in the tragedy of the world’s doom. 

We are fellow servants alike, 

Servants of love, truth and justice, 

Partners in covenant with God. 

We suffer with you, 

In this the hour of our common humiliation, 

In sorrow remembering 

That a thousand times you have endured Gethsemane, 
That a thousand times you have been crucified. 
If you can forgive the wrong you have suffered, 
Then in the spirit of brotherhood let us resolve 
That out of the ashes of the old world 

A new order shall arise— 

A new world at last fulfilling 

Our ancient Messianic dreams. 
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The Goal of Universalism 
Stuart O’Killia 


HE Universalist Church came into being in re- 


sponse to the urge for freedom in religion. This. 


work in large part accomplished, the spirit of 
religious freedom is again moving forward to provide 
man with a freer life in this world. As admirably 
phrased by Dr. Macpherson, former president of the 
General Convention: ‘‘Something is being born out of 
the present travail of soul that will give us all a new 
sense of spiritual values—a something that will for- 
ever end the fear of poverty and establish a new sense 
of security for all.’ 

The same thought was put more specifically in an 
address by the Rev. Cameron Parker Hall at the In- 
stitute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, point- 
ing out a line of action: “The Church must challenge 
the whole ethical basis of the present capitalistic sys- 
tem. Inso far as the system puts the rights of prop- 
erty above the welfare of human beings, the Church 
must denounce and seek its change. . . . While the 
Church may with profit seek reform here and there, 
it dare not rest with anything less than the ethical 
reconstruction of our economic order.” 

This spiritual urge for the extension of human 
freedom has been increasingly manifest, though only 
recognized as such by the discerning, for more than a 
generation, practically since the success of the first 
Universalist campaign, that for spiritual freedom, be- 
came so apparent. It has appeared in various guises 
in accord with the particular views of those giving it 
utterance. The Humanist movement seems to be one 
aspect of it, the Oxford Group another. The Free 
Church of America was a gesture in response to this 
urge of the spirit of freedom pervading the religious 
field, and in a different direction as dominant today 
as when it called forth Universalism 170 years ago to 
free the souls of men. Now it demands that man be 
freed from economic bondage. It has been given be- 
ing and direction by Dr. Dieffenbach, thus: “. ...a 
religion of absolute freedom which respects the inherent 
dignity and worth of humanity and requires, in the 
spirit of equality, based on the idea of Brotherhood, 
that the chief end of religion is to serve man, and that 
in no other way is the highest glory of God demon- 
Co Orr eae It is the American Religion, a religion 
of a nation committed to freedom, to well-being, to 
brotherhood, to peace.”’ 

As economic exploitation is the sin from which 
man is to be saved, and the nebulous entity called 
capitalism motivates and activates this exploitation, 
capitalism is the sinner from whom man is to be freed. 
The essential purpose of the new religion must be to 
convert capitalism—supplant greed with brother- 
hood—and thereby establish on a secure basis “the 
supreme worth of every human personality,’ also 
bringing capitalism into harmonious relations with 
our economy and with democratic government. There 
must be as well a liberal orientation of the outlook of 
government and capitalism upon man in the mass, 
for its reaction upon the social life of the nation. All 
this cannot be accomplished without strife for those 
who openly champion the new freedom. Men ac- 
tivated by the autocratic and covetous spirit of capi- 


talism may exercise social pressure; the smearing tac- 
tics endured by the early Universalists may be brought 
to bear; yet the Church then thrived on it. This is 
the vision of Pierre van Paassen, minister, soldier in 
the World War, roustabout, man of all work, re- 
porter, war correspondent, author, in his book ‘‘Days 
of Our Years’: “The struggle that is coming is the 
struggle for men. In that struggle Christianity will 
triumph. . . . Its apostles will be the martyrs and 
saints of a new religion that will solve the elementary 
problems of human existence, the conquest of eco- 
nomic slavery, and poverty, and peace.” 

Is the Universalist Church responding appreciably 
to this spiritual urge for human well-being, for eco- 
nomic and social freedom, as yet unsponsored and un- 
organized? Individuals, usually among the younger 
clergy, have given expression to an earnest desire for 
denominational guidance and action in the promotion 
of human brotherhood. As a feature of the new re- 
ligion there has evolved a somewhat new conception 
of democracy, and of religion as the godfather of de- 
mocracy. The free liberal churches, presenting in 
themselves a relatively new religious development, are 
an example of democracy in religion, exemplifying the 
equalitarian teaching of Jesus. The democracy of 
religion starts with the equality of man before God, 
and political democracy with the equality of men be- 
fore the law; in essence they are one and the same, 
God being the higher law. The new religion finds an 
economic basis in the practical recognition of “the 
supreme worth of every human personality,’’ meaning 
that individual social and economic well-being is a 
religious responsibility, and because it proclaimed this 
at Worcester, a responsibility of the Universalist 
Church. 

In subscribing to an article of faith one ac- 
cepts the responsibility of doing as well as believing. 
Yet, though rendering lip service, the Church has been 
remiss in doing. Since the pronouncement at Worces- 
ter it has pursued a course of masterly inactivity, 
though the Convention roster has a social welfare 
commission. Endeavors were put forth both at 
Worcester and again at Washington to secure some 
specific action for some more practical move along 
social and economic lines, but it did not avail. Does 
the Convention fail to realize that there is no ethic 
or religious tenet on which there is so much unity 
among different religious bodies, otherwise widely 
apart, as that of human well-being, economic mainte- 
nance for every man? This is expressed forcefully by 
Dr. Hugh Vernon White in “‘A Working Faith for the 
World”: “As a matter of fact, there is no area of 
human relationship which brings men more to a 
realization of the unity of religious thought than the 
field of social endeavor. The moral implications of 
jobless men, exploited workers, underprivileged 
families, find groups with differing theological bases 
working hand in hand in the name of religious 
ethics.” 

The new religious trend that incorporates the 
ethic of freedom in its advanced aspects grafted on the 
basic religious concept of brotherhood provides com- 
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mon meeting ground for the dominant religious bodies 
of the western world, Protestant, Catholic, Jew. 
According to a religious editor a recent gathering of 
150 men of exceptional scholarship representing those 
faiths ‘. . . . made a contribution which, when thor- 
oughly assimilated and restated, will be a synthesis, 
a unity of thought for life which may prove one of the 
memorable achievements of our epoch.” 

Reference is made to a statement unanimously 
adopted that in its inclusiveness goes rather beyond the 
Universalist profession adopted at Worcester. It 
maintains “‘.... the principle of the dignity and 
worth and the moral responsibility of the individual, 
as a child and creation of God.” 

As social evolution has served to emphasize one 
after another of what are essential components, or 
implications, of Universalist belief, they have been 
hailed as representing a new religion. Will the Uni- 
versalist Church not claim its own and proceed to 
make good the claim by its works? The Universalist 
Convention, in formulating and adopting the new 
Bond of Fellowship and Statement of Faith at 
Worcester in 1938, took advanced ground for that 
time, but apparently its revolutionary implications 
were not realized; the words failed to bring forth 
deeds. 

The Convention proclaimed and avowed belief 
«. . . in the supreme worth of every human per- 
sonality, in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good will and sac- 
rificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God.’’ Whether the ad- 
vanced liberalism of this pronouncement that infer- 
entially placed the Universalist Church in the fore- 
front of the new religion, making religion responsible 
for human well-being, was adopted with full realiza- 
tion of such alignment or not, it stands forth as the 
most perfect expression of it up to that time; it blazed 
a trail. However, it seems not to have contributed to 
internal denominational strength. It lacks what per- 
sonal commitment would give it;.it is impersonal, it 
does not commit me. This is a vital matter. Com- 
‘pare the above statement, not the word—it was pre- 
sented as statement—with the following: “‘Profession 
of Faith. I believe in the supreme worth of every hu- 
man personality, in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and progressively 
establish the kingdom of God, and to this end pledge 
my earnest endeavors.’ Duties and responsibilities 
assumed or imposed make for greater interest and 
more serious effort; this applies especially in the case 
of religious ties. By repeating this “profession,” at 
least at every communion service, if not each Sabbath, 
Universalists would become imbued with the serious- 
ness of Universalist purpose. With its practical ap- 
plication to the life of the day made clear from the 
pulpit each member of the congregation would better 
realize his individual responsibility for its accomplish- 
ment. 

This, too, would give those who believe in the 
truth of t e Universalist message the inner satisfac- 
tion of duty performed that will be lacking elsewhere. 
For such, therefore, it supplies a potent urge to 
attend and support the church to which they really 
belong. 

Here is the opportunity for the ‘Forward To- 
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gether’ movement again to arouse creative interest 
within the Universalist body: prepare the way for its 
assumption of responsibility for doing its part—that a 
leading part—in social and economic rehabilitation. 


_ This is needed if the only organized component of 


Universalism is to be a factor in the work of the new 
religion, and carry out the part to which it was orig- 
inally committed. May we not hope again to raise up 
men imbued with the creative zeal of the founders of 
Universalism? Men with a vital, living message, as 
were, in addition to Murray, Caleb Rich, Thomas 
Whittemore, Elhanan Winchester, Adams Streeter, 
Hosea Ballou, Otis Skinner, E. H. Chapin and many 
others, forming: together a galaxy of champions of 
freedom for the souls of men. With men like those to 
lead again the new religion would go forward to real- 
ize the spiritual implications of the “Statement of 
Faith,” and bring economic well-being and security to 
every citizen. 


“Truth our cause, whate’er delay it, 
There’s no power on earth can stay it; 
God speed the right.” 


The spirit of freedom goes irresistibly forward. It 
always has found and will continue to find champions; 
it interested religion through Universalism to free the 
souls of men from theological bondage; it is now exer- 
cising an urge not less strong to free man himself from 
economic bondage. This trend is already evident, and 
hope for its accomplishment is confirmed by the con- 
fident exercise of creative faith as set forth in a sen- 
tence from the baccalaureate sermon of Dean Weigle: 
“But we have a fighting chance of success if we ap- 
proach them (vital issues) in the spirit of faith—faith 
in the great ideals of the human spirit, faith that 
what ought to be can be, faith in one another, faith 
in the fundamental honesty and reasonableness of 
mankind, faith in the justice and almighty power of 
God.” 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS, 1940 


The Christmas message comes again 
With ‘“‘peace on earth, good will to men,”’ 
While nations full of strife and hate 

Its holy spirit violate, 

And floods of terror spread afar 

To overflow a world at war. 


But still the law eternal stands 

And universal heed commands: 

It is the law of Truth and Right 
That supersedes the law of Might. 
How long, O Lord, how long, we say, 
Before the peoples will obey? 


Yet slowly all mankind must learn 
From force and violence to turn. 

To live in mutual helpfulness 

Would fill the earth with blessedness. 


O suffering, sorrowing fellowmen, 
The Master’s teaching is not vain: 
The Golden Rule is valid still 

To build the kingdom of good will, 
And bring at last the reign of peace 
When wars forevermore shall cease. 


Willard C. Selleck. 


a 
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THE OX OF BETHLEHEM 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


EROD the king was unhappy before Jesus was 
born. He was king only of a little land. Wise 
men said: “There will be a King of All our 

World now.” So Herod called messengers and said: 
“Go, find out where is this Child so great; then I will 
come.” 

But when Herod’s messengers came to the place, 
something in the sight of the Child and the Mother 
and the Father, so poor and so shining there among the 
beasts, touched their hearts; and they went back by 
a long and difficult way, hoping that, when their 
journey was over, the Child would have made his 
escape from the dark stable. When they did not re- 
turn, Herod was angry, and called yet another mes- 
senger, and bade him get a swifter camel, and go and 
come back with haste, for Herod feared the Child. 

The new messenger was upon his way urging his 
camel, when Mary the Mother was wakened by the 
quick beating of her gentle heart. She gathered the 
Child and held him very close. 

“Joseph,” shesaid. “‘Wemust go. 
that Herod stole away our Child.” 

And it was while the two of them were wrapping 
the Child against the cold and saddling the ass, while 
the star still burned as it had on the night when the 
Child was born, that the great ox heaved himself up, 
and lumbered out of the stable and into the night. 

Then all the beasts began to talk to one another. 
The cock crowed; the donkey brayed; the raven cawed; 
the sheep bleated. 

‘What a strange clatter the beasts do make,” said 
Joseph, strapping the mat upon the ass. He did not 
know that they were saying things to one another. 

“Sir Ox hath taken himself away,’ said the ass, 
“fond a sad pity that he did not go before. Heisa 
foolish beast, useful for great burdens and to wear a 
heavy yoke, but useless in a stable. His clumsy 
limbs took large space. Moreover, he did nothing 
at all to serve the Holy Family. Wheresoever the foot 
did tread, he lay beforeit. Slow he is and doth not see 
where he is a vexation to swifter and more knowing 
creatures. Now I—without me the Family would 
have no help.” 

“And without me to crow, how should the world 
know that Christ is born?” cried the cock, preening his 
feathers. 

“Or me to caw Here! Here!” croaked the raven. 

“Do not forget my voice,” said a sheep. “It was I 
who said: In Bethlehem. Sir Ox did low; but so 
stupid is he that he could only say: Where? Where?” 

“Weare rid of him,” said the donkey. ‘‘He over- 
stayed his time, and hath departed too late.” 

Talking in this way, the beasts did not know that 
the great ox was lumbering along the same dark road 
upon which the swift camel and the messenger and the 
danger were coming. The great mild eyes of the ox 
looked ahead. His ears moved. His smell told him 
that soon would be his time to serve the little Lord. 
He must act quickly now. 

The camel was very near. 
lay the rider, the Family would not escape. 
great heart of the ox beat heavily. 

Round the bend came the camel, angry at being 


I had a dream 


If the ox failed to de- 
The 
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WESC, full of sullen rage. His rider was beating him 
ard. 

Sir Ox there in the darkness, with a movement 
strange and quick, turned himself across the path, a 
black mountain of a creature blocking the road. The 
angry camel started in fright. His rider clung with 
shouting and curses; but he had no power to make his 
beast pass that rocklike thing there in the path. Slid- 
ing from the frightened camel, he beat with his stick on 
the great patient back of the ox; but useless it was. 
Man and beast they struggled in the night. 

“Sir Ox, quiet keep; the Baby will sleep’’—that is 
what the Mother sang. Quiet he stood now under 
the blows. “On his way to Egypt the little blessed 
One will sleep,” he thought. 

At last the messenger, leaving his camel bruised 
and desperate, scrambled away on foot never to return 
to Herod. 

And the ox went away to his quiet pasture, where 
in the dawn he would stand for the yoke to be put 
upon his neck for his heavy labor. ; 

But on the way to Egypt—safe and still—was the 
Holy Babe. No one could steal him now. 

And Sir Ox, who had saved him, did not know 
that one day the Child, full grown in wisdom and 
stature, would say to all the weary: “Come to me. 
My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 


* * * 


SEEKING PEACE ON EARTH 
A Christmas Play 


Principal characters: Santa Claus, Mrs. Santa, Elf Brownie, 
Chairman of Meeting, Spirit of Peace, Mars, God of War. Minor 
characters: Speakers, entertainers, children of the nations. The 
play is adaptable to growps of any number. As writien it was 
played by a junior high school group in twenty minutes. 


Scene I 


Scene: The home of Santa Claus. Mrs. Santa is busy preparing 
gifts for the girls. Around her may be seen doils, books, skates 
a small tree, and trimmings. Santa—surrounded by toys, all war- 
like, as guns, pistols, cannon—is packing a big bag. Elf Brownie, 
radio announcer, is seen at one side of the room helping with toys. 
Microphone is near by. 

Mrs. Santa—Santa, do you think there will be a place in 
your bag for these dolls? You have so many toys and gifts for 
the boys you seem to have forgotten the girls. (Hears the click 
of a gun.) By the way, what have you there? I am surprised 
at you! Have you stopped to think that all those toys are 
dangerous, warlike weapons? 

Mr. Santa—That is what the boys have asked me to carry 
to them, toys like the weapons their fathers are using. Many 
fathers are fighting in various parts of the world. So the boys 
are asking for soldiers. Yes, other boys are requesting cannon 
which will load just like the big ones their fathers are firing on 
battle fronts. Rifles, why, so many of my boys have asked for 
these! You see, Mrs. Santa, I always try to take to the boys 
just those things which they ask me to carry to them. (Santa 
packs toy cannon, guns, rifles, into his bag.) 

Mrs. Santa—Yes, Santa, you are right, but . . . . (hesitates). 

Mr. Santa—What is wrong, my good wife? 

Mrs. Santa—I want this season of the year to be a gay, 
joyous time for all boys and girls. Yet I wish their requests had 
been for skates; these would give exercise, health. Then, good 
books—mean friends and pleasant memories forever (walking 
toward a window, thinking aloud). Guns, cannon, soldiers—war 
with these. There can be no peace on earth. 

Mr. Santa—What would you have me do, disappoint these 
boys and girls who have waited so long for my visit? Cancel 
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the trip? No, I’ll write letters urging each boy to make a new 
list asking for only those gifts which will remind him, his parents, 
brothers, and sisters, of peace. 

Mrs. Santa—Fine, Santa, but why wait to send letters? 
Why not use your new short-wave radio set? 

Mr. Santa—Just the thing. Where is my announcer? 
Here, Elf Brownie. 

Elf Brownie (busy with toys)—Yes, Santa. On the air? 
(Steps to microphone.) This is station XMAS, North Pole. Your 
announcer is Elf Brownie, introducing the friend of all boys and 
girls, Santa Claus. 

Mr. Santa (takes place at microphone)—Good evening, my 
little friends. I am asking that all of you who believe there is a 
Santa Claus draw your chairs close to your radio. You have 
been sending me letters, requesting certain gifts. Suppose I 
leave rifles, for which so many of you have asked. What may 
happen to you, your neighbor, or members of your family? Have 
you stopped to think how sad many mothers, fathers, and little 
children are today, because someone has placed rifles, cannon, 
and other war weapons in the hands of fathers and brothers, who 
were once boys like you, but who now are trained soldiers? Many 
homes are saddened today because where there are rifles, cannon, 
poison gases, soldiers on the battlefield, there can be no peace. 
Over 1900 years ago a message was given to the people of the 
world, but time after time it has been forgotten. Iam asking you 
to help to keep the Christmas spirit as it was meant to be kept. 
Won’t you rewrite your letters to me suggesting ways boys and 
girls may help to bring peace on earth, good will to men? Don’t 
forget, write soon. Good night, all. 

Elf Brownie (stepping to microphone)—Won’t you make 
Santa happy by sending him those letters? Station XMAS 
signing off. 

Scene II 


’ Scene: A club room. This scene may be expanded or con- 
densed to meet local conditions. Speaking parts should be widely 
distributed so that each member of the group may participate. 

First Speaker—Will someone nominate a chairman to preside 
at this meeting? There is a serious question which Santa wishes 
to have considered. (Chairman is nominated.) 

Chairman—It is not necessary to tell you why we are here. 
You heard Santa’s broadcast. He sounded so worried, so un- 
happy. He asked us to find ways and means to turn this upside- 
down, war-torn world of ours into the world it was meant to be. 
Has anyone a suggestion as to how we can help Santa? 

Second Speaker—Mr. Chairman, don’t you think Santa is 
asking too much of us? If our parents, grandparents, and an- 
cestors have not been able to keep peace, how can we be expected 
to keep or restore it? 

Third Speaker—I asked Santa for a cannon, a tank, a set of 
soldiers, and a soldier’s suit. My dad doesn’t care, for he tells 
me how he used to enjoy such playthings when he was a boy. 

Fourth Speaker—Mr. Chairman, just the point. Someone, 
hundreds of years ago, established a habit of making toy soldiers, 
cannon, and guns. Boys have played soldiers and war games 
ever since. Later many of these boys were sent to the battlefield. 
As Santa said, mothers and fathers do not like to raise their boys 
to be soldiers. My mother says as long as there is war, there can 
be no peace on earth. (Pupils agree audibly. Chairman raps for 
order.) 

Fifth Speaker—And, Mr. Chairman, wouldn’t it be fine if at 
this meeting a way could be found so that boys and girls all 
around the world could join hands and encircle the earth with 
peace? I move that instead of Santa’s bringing gifts to us, we 
surprise him by offering ways to spread living gifts of cheer here 
at home and to other boys and girls in all parts of the world. 
(Motion is seconded.) 

Chairman—Now for suggestions. 
each carrying a violin.) 

Sixth Speaker—On our street is an old lady who is confined 
to her room with rheumatism. She enjoys music, but has no 
opportunity to hear any. Helen and I might arrange to make a 
living gift. We could take our violins and play for this old lady 


(Two pupils step forward, 
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at least once a week. That would remind her of Christmas 
cheer many times during the year. 4 
Chairman—That is fine, girls. Won’t you play for us at this 


.time? 


Girls—Yes, Mr. Chairman. (Girls play.) 

Chairman—Splendid! May we hear other suggestions? 

Seventh Speaker—Mr. Chairman, I was thinking of a little 
boy who lives on our street. He isa cripple, cannot attend school 
orrun around and play as wedo. He is anxious to learn to read. 
I will send a message saying I’ll teach Johnny. 

Chairman—FExcellent. Another living gift to spread sun- 
shine. Who is. next to join our class of giving? 

Eighth Speaker—Mr. Chairman, several boys and girls of this: 
class are members of the school glee clubs. We might give our 
part in song. Near by we have many unfortunate little folks in 
hospitals and other institutions. We might secure permission to 
sing for these boys and girls. (A Christmas carol is sung by glee 
club boys.) 

Chairman—I believe we all feel what was in Santa’s heart. 
when he broadcast to us, and know what he wants us to do. Some 
of you have not told your plans. I am sure you have wise ones. 
We must try to help dear old Santa. Let us show him that we 
wish no warlike gifts, but instead we desire to spread sunshine, 
love, and cheer until we have peace on earth. 

Ninth Speaker—Mr. Chairman, please, all of these gifts are 
fine. No one has asked so far for warfare toys. All have sug- 
gested giving to near-by boys and girls and others who are un- 
fortunate. But what of little children in war-torn countries? 
There Mars, the god of war, is busy. Can’t we send a message to 
these children that the boys and girls of the United States pledge 
their sympathy, love and efforts to establish peace on earth? 
Tenth Speaker—Yes, Mr. Chairman. I believe that the 
boys and girls of our country should write letters to all merchants 
asking them neither to display nor sell any warlike toys at the 
Christmas season or any months of the year. 

Eleventh Speaker—Yes, let the boys and girls of this great 
nation declare a boycott on all toys which may help to foster the 
desire for war. 

Chairman—I now believe that Santa’s wish is fulfilled. Go 
to your homes. Write your letters, believing that from this: 
meeting a new era may have its beginning—a real peace on earth. 
I now declare the meeting adjourned. 


Scene III 


Scene: A public square or market place. Mars, god of war, 
enters in armor, carrying gun, wearing sword. He gives exhibit of 
marching, then takes his place near entrance where children of the 
nations will pass him. As they enter in groups, Mars endeavors 
to interest them by offering his weapons. The children scorn the 
offer, passing him by unnoticed. During the remainder of the scene 
Mars centers his interest on the children. When the Spirit of Peace 
recites “Strife at last is ended,’ Mars sulkily slips away. 

Santa appears from a chimney in the background, where he can 
be seen watching the children. Dressed in costumes of the nations 
which they represent and carrying large silver letters at the right side 
spelling “‘Peace on Earth,” the children gather on the platform, 
discussing Mars. 

From the rear the Spirit of Peace enters, wearing crown and 
long, white robe, with wand in hand. Passing to the right where she 
can view the children, who are now watching her, she is heard to speak. 

Spirit of Peace—What is the meaning of this? Who are these 
children? 

One of the Group (stepping forward)—We are the children of 
the world. 

Spirit of Peace—Why are you here? 

Children (in unison)—We are seeking peace. (As the word 
‘‘neace’”’ is pronounced, silver letters should be forward, spelling 
“Peace on Earth.’’) 4 

Spirit of Peace( stepping forward)—I am the Spirit of Peace. 
What may I do for you? 

One of the Children (carrying large box)—Oh, dear Spirit of 
Peace, these children of many nations have wandered far to find 
you. On their pilgrimage they met Mars, who tried to turn them 


es 
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back by offering his favorite weapons. But we would not hear 
him, for in this box we are bringing to you a gift from the children 
of allnations. To you we are presenting our living gifts of cheer, 
kindness, love, friendship, and good will for all people. We leave 
with you our gifts which we trust will help to bring and to keep 
peace on earth. (Places box at feet of the Spirit of Peace.) 

Spirit of Peace (with wand uplifted)— 


Strife at last is ended, 
Stilled the din of war. 
Wearied men are resting, 
Pledged to fight no more. 


May this vow of friendship 
Keep us all from ill— 
Peace on earth forever 
And to men good will. 


Scene ends as all members of the class quietly assemble at the 
rear of platform where all join in singing appropriate carol. 


Anna P. Shoemaker, in 
The Journal of the National 
Education Association. 
o * * 


GOOD WILL AMONG NEIGHBORS 
R. S. Kellerman 


IBSON, Susquehanna County, Pennsylvania, is the most 
beautiful spot on which we ever lived. Situated on the 
foothills of the Alleghany Mountains the surrounding country is 
hilly in the extreme. The hills are covered with forests, while 
in between are clearings where farmers’ dwellings nestle, where 
streams of water hurry by, and where all through three summer 
seasons beautiful foliage and flowers continually changed the 
aspect of nature. ; 

The little country village of Gibson—fifty houses and 200 
people, twenty miles from any railroad, included two stores, two 
churches, mail twice each day, and contained a most delightful 
and social set of people, both young and old. Around about the 
village there were cows upon a hundred hills grazing and making 
milk. There was a milk factory in the edge of the village, and 
farmers from far and near brought cans and cans of milk early 
every morning, including Sunday, traded at the stores, received 
their mail, and returned to their homes. 

Space would fail me to relate the beginnings and the con- 
tinued progress of this settlement. Suffice it to say that the 
highway which connected New York and Binghamton ran 
through Gibson. The stagecoaches ran each way twice a week 
and Gibson was a way station where they stopped for the night. 
Gibson had two hotels, and had stables for the horses. The 
earliest settlement was called Burrows Hollow, in honor of John 
Burrows, one of the earliest settlers. 

John Burrows was a pioneer. He built a store and sold 
groceries and general merchandise, including rum and tobacco. 
He also erected a sawmill and conducted a woodworking shop. 
The locality was very heavily timbered. As he grew wealthy he 
erected a large wooden dwelling not far from a small stream of 
water, which turned the wheels of his sawmill and also furnished 
water to the settlement for all domestic purposes. 

At the time I had a pastorate there, twenty-five years ago, 
this old dwelling was still standing intact. The original residents 
were all dead and gone, the title to the property had passed on to 
a scion of the Burrows family, who occupied it only in the sum- 
mer season. But there lived in it, solitary and alone, an old 
uncle of the owner. He was a lawyer. He had practiced in New 
York City. He had retired at the age of sixty, and he came to 
the village to live, not in gracious affluence but in abject poverty. 
The house was full of beautiful old mahogany furniture, tapes- 
tries, velvets, and a wealth of lovely old English chinaware. 

I met the old lawyer the first Sunday I was there. He was 
introduced as ‘‘Mr. Barrows.” I said to him, 

“How do you spell your name?” 

And he said, “How would you spell it?” 
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“T might spell it B-u-r-r-o-u-g-h-s, same as John Burroughs 
the naturalist,” I said. 

And he said, “I never heard of John Burroughs the naturalist. 
I spell my name B-o-r-r-o-w-s. Call me Ed.” Everybody called 
him ‘‘Ed.” 

We soon became warm friends. He was not a particle social, 
but he was not averse to the social life of the church. He fre- 
quently, and at last almost daily, came to the parsonage to read 
The New York Times. He was always welcome, and never ob- 
trusive. He grew to have the highest regard for the person and 
opinions of the mistress of the parsonage. (Not surprising at all.) 

Ed’s health was very slight. Everybody in the village 
looked out for him. He always came to the office for his mail 
twice a day. On a certain Wednesday in the winter it was re- 
ported about that Ed had not called for the mail. It was known 
that he had a slight cold. It was winter. A heavy snow lay on 
the ground. Ed lived in the “hollow.” The post office was up 
the “‘hill.”’” It was some walk even for a well man to climb the 
hill. But Ed sent word that he “would be better tomorrow.” 

But on the morrow, when he came neither at noon nor at 
night, we were all greatly disturbed. After supper I put on my 
greatcoat and started out, remarking that I was going down to 
see Ed Borrows. On the way down I overtook one of the neigh- 
bors, also going down to see Ed. When we arrived we found 
two others ahead of us. We saw at a glance that Ed was a sick 
man. He was trying to get warm over a red-hot old kitchen 
stove. After some little conversation Jim Terwilliger spoke out 
and said that Amy (who was his wife) had sent him over to 
bring Ed to their house and they would take care of him. 

The Terwilligers were retired merchants, and lived in a large 
house adjacent to Ed. Their house was heated from top to 
bottom, having modern plumbing, with many ample vacant 
bedrooms, no children, no dependents, and nothing to do but to 
keep the house. They were gracious and generous neighbors. 
They made the offer out of the goodness of their hearts and their 
affection for Ed. But without thanking them for the offer and 
without the grace of speech or conduct, Ed flatly refused their 
proffered aid. 

We were all shocked. At my remonstrance Ed replied that 
he would ‘‘not inflict himself upon them.” We all tried to reason 
with him, but to no avail. He wasset. And when Ed was set we 
were up against the immovable. He did not realize how sick he 
was. None of us was able to take care of him even had we been 
able to stay. Iwas alarmed and uneasy. After an hour or more 
of pleading my temper got the better of me. I got up, took my 
hat and coat, and said: ‘I’m going home. I’ll tell my wife how 
stubborn and contrary youare. That Jim and Amy invited and 
urged you to come to their house and let them nurse you back to 
health, and you bluntly refused, as though their invitation was 
nothing. I’ll tell her that you are sick and will be dead in the 
morning if left alone in that cold house. I know she will rebuke 
me for leaving you, and she will send me back. Goodby.” But 
before I had reached the door he turned to Jim and said, ‘‘Yes, 
Tl go.” 

Jim bounced out of his chair, saying, “‘I’]l have my horse and 
sleigh here in a minute!’ Instantly Ed cried out, “No you 
won’t. I won’t ride! I’ll walk.” ‘No,’ I said, “you will not 
walk. The snow is three feet deep, you’ll get wet, take cold, and 
you'll die before morning.” And there we were deadlocked 
again, worse than ever. Our appeals made no impression on 
him. There we sat in hopeless opposition. We could not take 
him by force. We could not persuade him to ride. We were 
dumb and stupid in his presence; all the while he grew worse and 
worse and he suffered more and more. Iwasdone. My patience 
was exhausted. I got up to go. I turned and made my last 
appeal. It was not without effect. I said, ‘“I’ll go home, and be- 
lieve me, I will not spare you when I tell my wife’—Ed broke in, 
“Yes, I’ll ride,” he said. 

And so Ed Borrows was duly installed in the Terwilliger 
home. I telegraphed at once to his nephew in Scranton of his 
serious illness. The nephew responded at once. Early the 
next morning he arrived bringing with him a young woman nurse. 
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‘Oh, but the instant the woman nurse appeared at his bedroom 
door and Ed got sight of her, he threw the sheet over his eyes and 
‘shouted, ‘Take her away, take her away, I will not have her, I 
will not have her!!!’ It was ludicrous in the extreme. One 
might have thought she was Satan himself, although Satan was 
never a woman. Now was deadlock number three. How should 
we deal with it? Well, we all agreed to give in. Ed had given in 
twice. It was our turn to givein now. So the female nurse was 
bundled back to Scranton. Jim and Amy nursed Ed through a 
long and serious sickness back to health. Ed got out in the 
spring. We were all happy over his recovery, none more so than 
Ed. Of course Ed was very thankful to all of us, but he could 
never put his appreciation in speech nor language. But ever 
afterward he expressed himself in greater service and greater 
kindness. And whatever could be said for or against him, it 
forever remained the truth—Ed Borrows was a gentleman and a 
scholar even if he was stubborn and contrary. 


* * * 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Jean Neal 


T]\HE sixty-third Ontario Universalist Convention was held 

Nov. 3 and 4 at the Olinda Universalist church. 

The Rey. Tracy M. Pullman of the Unitarian-Universalist 
church of Detroit, Mich., preached a sermqn Sunday evening on 
“Religion for Our Times,” stressing the rights of the minority: 
“T’d rather be right in a cause that will ultimately win than be 
right in a cause that will ultimately fail.” He gave President 
Wilson’s League of Nations as an example. 

On Monday the business session was held with reports given 
by Miss Evelyn Burk of Blenheim, secretary of the Convention. 
The Rev. George H. Campbell preached a sermon on interna- 
tionalism. Reports from the Blenheim and Olinda Mission 
Circles showed a successful year in both circles, and the new 
project of ‘Forward Together’ was stressed. The Sunday 
school reports showed an increase, four new members on the 
cradle roll, one new class and teacher, and an increase in teen-age 
attendance. 

Mrs. James C. Neal, president of the local Young People’s 
Christian Union and former president of the Religious Liberal 
Youth of Canada, reported for the two groups. Five young men 
of the local young people joined the church this year. ‘Six dele- 
gates from the Olinda Universalist church and six from Blenheim 
attended the Religious Liberal Youth of Canada Conference at 
Ottawa. 

The Convention voted a sum towards the ministerial fund, 
also to send greetings to the Rev. and Mrs. Leon P. Jones and 
the Rey. and Mrs. Phillips L. Thayer, who founded the Religious 
Liberal Youth of Canada. George P. Whaley, treasurer of the 
Convention, reported all bills paid and all finances in good con- 
dition. Members of the former Blenheim church have been 
asked to enroll as members-at-large of the Olinda church. 

New officers elected are as follows: President, Alymer Burk; 
vice-president, Albert Bruner; secretary, Mrs. Jean Neal; treas- 
urer, George P. Whaley; trustees, Stanley Upcott, Philip 
Bruner, Lloyd Reive. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOSPITAL 
Helene Snyder 
HIS Christmas of 1937 has been brought closer to my heart 
than any preceding it. I have been in bed here for nearly 
four weeks before an operation. 

A friend brought his little white radio for me to use, and I 
have been listening to Christmas carols for nearly a week. The 
Thursday before Christmas they told me the student nurses 
would sing that night, and during Major Bowes’ hour I heard 
them dimly, and turned off my radio to listen. 

The singing came closer and closer, until their sweet, clear 
voices were near my room, and I heard their slow steps as they 
came within sight with their lighted candles. Some of them came 
to a stop in the room of one of their own student nurses to sing a 
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little for her, then passed on back down the stairs, singing as 
they went. It was lovely to hear. 

The next night during visiting hours, my sister-in-law 
grabbed me suddenly by the arm and said, ‘‘Listen, there are 
children out in the hall, singing.’’ We were quiet, and heard their 
young voices singing the same old tunes. Then, again, about two 
o’clock on the morning of Christmas Day, I awakened from a 
sound sleep to hear “Joy to the King” outside my window. At 
six in the morning the nurses again sang for us as we were get- 
ting ready for the day. 

One of them told me she would graduate in May, but would 
not be through until September, as she was taking a special course 
in tuberculosis.* She went on to say it was a tradition each year 
with them to hold a Christmas party for the poor children in the 
surrounding community. This year there were ninety children, 
and they had a very large tree covered with icicles and lights, 
and two smaller trees on either side. She said when they came in 
and saw the trees, I should have seen their eyes! Their eyes, “I 
thought, which have never seen the horrors of war, as those of 
Spain, China and Japan have seen, and we hope, never will!” 

Here in my bed, I think, ‘‘Dear Lord, help us to believe 
more fully in the Christmas message you gave us, and we shall 
then be free from all wars, and can honestly say there is ‘“Peace 
on earth, good will towards men.” 

August, 1940—Today, I was looking through the Christmas 
cards I received while in the hospital for a spine and hip operation, 
and picked this up. Many things have happened since I wrote 
the first article on this paper. 

My husband, always strong and healthy, died very suddenly 
this last June, of heart trouble. The war has spread over prac- 
tically all of Europe, and many more little children have learned 
the horrors of war. If everyone could have the feeling I had 
that Christmas, and keep it always, the message of our Lord 


could be carried out. 
* * * 


BROUN’S LAST CHRISTMAS PIECE 


(In his talk to the nation on last Christmas Eve, after 
he had lighted the community Christmas tree outside the 
White House, President Roosevelt read a parable he had 
found in an evening newspaper. It was Heywood Broun’s 
column for that day, and is here reprinted.) 


We were sitting in a high room above the chapel and, al- 
though it was Christmas Eve, my good friend the Dominie 
seemed curiously troubled. And that was strange, for he was a 
man extremely sensitive to the festivities of his faith. 

The joys and sorrows of Jesus were not to him events of 
a remote past but more current and living happenings than the 
headlines in the newspapers. At Christmas he seems actually 
to hear the voice of the herald angels. 

My friend is an old man, and I have known him for many 
years, but this was the first time the nativity had failed to rouse 
him to an ecstasy. He admitted that something was wrong. 
“Tomorrow,” he said, “I must go down into that chapel and 
preach a Christmas sermon. And I must speak of peace and 
good will toward men. I know you think of me as a man too 
cloistered to be of any use to my community. And I know that 
our world is one of war and hate and enmity. 

“And you, my young friend, and others keep insisting that 
before there can be brotherhood there must be bashing of heads. 
You are all for good will to men, but you want to note very many 
exceptions. And I am still hoping and praying that in the great 
love of God the final seal of interdiction must not be put on even 
one. You may laugh at me, but right now I am worrying about 
how Christmas came to Judas Iscariot.”’ 

It is the habit of my friend when he is troubled by doubts to 
reach for the book, but he did not now. Hesmiled and said: ‘‘Will 
you assist me in a little experiment?” . 

“T will close my eyes and you hold out the Bible to me. I 
will open it at random and run my fingers down a page. You 
read me the text which I blindly select.” 

I did as he told me, and he happened on the 26th chapter of 
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St. Matthew and the 25th verse. I felt sorry for him, for this 
was no part of the story of the birth of Christ, but instead an ac- 
count of the great betrayal. 

“Read what it says,’’ commanded the Dominie. And I 
read, “Then Judas, which betrayed him, answered and said, 
Master, is it 1? Hesaid unto him, Thou hast said.’ 

My friend frowned, but then he looked at me in triumph. 
“Now I remember. My hand is not as steady as it used to be. 
You should have taken the lower part of my finger and not the 
top. Read the 27th verse. It is not an eighth of an inch away. 
Read what it says.” 

And I read, “And he took the cup, and gave thanks, and gave 
it to them, saying, Drink ye all of it.” 

“Mark that!’ cried the old man exultantly. ‘‘Not even to 
Judas, the betrayer, was the wine of life denied. I can preach my 
Christmas sermon now, and my text will be, ‘Drink ye all of it.” 
Good will toward men means. good will to every last son of God. 
Peace on earth means peace to Pilate, peace to the thieves on the 
cross and peace to poor Iscariot.” 

I was glad, for he had found Christmas, and I saw by his face 
once more he heard the voice of the herald angels. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS 
H. E. Townsend 


( ‘HRISTMAS has come to be the most widely celebrated and 

gladdest of all festivals of the year. Even in New England, 
where Thanksgiving Day originated, and where it has always 
been pre-eminently a day of home-coming and reunion—even 
there Christmas has outbid it in favor on its own ground, and is 
more of a glad home festival than even Thanksgiving Day itself. 

If one from another planet were to visit us during the pre- 
Christmas season, and see our display of Christmas goods, read 
our advertising and take note of our Christmas symbolism, he 
would scarcely guess the reason for the Christmas celebration. 
He would conclude that at this season the Christian nations set 
aside the period between Thanksgiving Day and December 25 to 
honor one Saint Nicholas who is a sort of glorified patron of our 
commercial life. 

If our children grow up with any ideas of the historic meaning 
of the Christian Christmas, it is because of the home and church 
which needs to counteract, in large measure, the propaganda of 
commercialism and to impart some degree of appreciation of the 
importance of Christmas as marking the birth of Jesus. 

The church took the institution of the Christmas festival 
from the pagan rites celebrating the winter solstice. It spiritu- 
alized and glorified this institution into one of the most beautiful 
of all holy days. Unless Christian people become more mindful 
of the Christian Christmas, the day is in danger of returning to 
pagan influence. 


We'll touch the taper in our hearts 
To the flame of the advent star 

And set the light to burn a path 
Where the shadowed places are. 
And some who never lift their eyes 
To the stars that flood the night 
May find their way to Bethlehem 
By our friendly tapers’ light. 


Welcome—spirit of Christmas—symbol of the. Eternal 
Child and ‘‘the cradle endlessly rocking.”’ It is needed in this old 
world, if only to keep alive the souls of us, and to renew our faith 
in almost forgotten dreams. May it flourish to the confounding 
of all unkindness and all uncleanliness. It takes us down from 
towering pride and teaches us humility and charity. It brings us, 
on the day at least, to a simplicity of faith in the Golden Age, 
free from the shadow of the night, and the fear of the morrow. 
Blessed Christmas Day—it rescues us for a moment from the 
turanny of things, and gives such as have lost their child heart 
hope that it will come to them again sometime, somehow—if 
not on earth, then out yonder with the dwellers of the city on the 
Hill—T he Westbrook (Maine) Times. 
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TWO CREEDS AND A PRAYER 
Sheldon Shepard 


Universalism avows its faith in: \ 

God as eternal and all-conquering love. 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human personality. 

The authority of truth known or to be known. 

The power of men of good will and sacrificial spirit to over- 
come all evil and progressively establish the kingdom of God. 


Militarism reveals its belief in: 

God as an aid to the instruments and practice of murder and 
destruction. 

The spiritual leadership of those who believe in force. 

The subjection of every human personality to the military 
machine. 

The authority of military command. 

The power of men of war and nationalistic spirit to build 
the greatest equipment for destruction, and maintain their 
kingdoms in a world of selfishness. 


May we be so inspired that there shall fall across our path- 
way a light of high purpose and meaningful glory; that its golden 
beauty will highlight every experience we meet, and its brightness 
be a guidance to our feet, its meaning a song in our hearts. 

In these days, when nations are committed to the power of 
things material, when peoples believe more in the strength of 
wrong than of right, when, O God of Humanity, we are threatened 
with a betrayal of ourselves into thinking we can accomplish 
good by doing evil, give us a faith in that vision we acclaim, a 
confidence in the sacrificial spirit of service under the power of 
Universal Love—a belief in the Spirit of Good Will as the power 
we can trust. ; 

May we be Universalists so really that we will live by that 
mighty faith! May we measure our every thought, word and act, 
not by the standards of betrayers of humanity, but by the test 
of Universal Brotherhood. 

May the spirit of brotherhood be so much in our hearts that 
we shall know its healing influence, its relaxing of our tension, 
its easing of nerves, steadying of our minds and quieting of our 
spirits. May the calmness of our souls be a refuge for the dis- 
turbed; through us may there radiate the healing, saving, creat- 
ing Spirit of the Universe. Amen. 


THAT CLOTHING FOR OVERSEAS 


The closet in the Y. P. C. U. office at Headquarters 
isn’t very large—only five feet by three aside from shelf 
space. Yet it is packed to capacity at the moment with 
boxes and more boxes. The smallest is eight by three by. 
five inches, and the largest, just arrived and still outside the 
door, is two feet square. 

These are the answers to our request in the October 
issue of Onward and the Leader of September 28, and we are 
grateful for them. From far away and near at hand they 
come, from unions, ministers, and lay people. And from 
some individuals has come money to aid the cause also. 

This afternoon all will be moved out of the closet and 


Christine Durkee and I will have the fun of opening them, 


one by one, and sorting the contents. We have made ar- 
rangements with the British and Allied Relief Agency, and 
everything which meets their requirements will be taken to 
them for shipment to England on the next boat. Things 
which they will not accept we shall send to our Southern 
workers for distribution where needed, and hope that this 
meets with the approval of the givers. 

To one and all we say, “Thank you,’ 
more. 


, 


and—send us 


For the American I. R. F. Committee, 
Harriet G. Yates. 
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Our Library Desk 


‘I’ve Discovered a Fine Book’’ 


Good Christian Men. By H. Martin 
P. Davidson. (Scribner’s. $2.00.) 


Occasionally one finds a book and, with 
a peculiar gleam in his eye, turns to his 
nearest neighbor and says, ‘‘I’ve discovered 
a fine book!’ It doesn’t matter to whom 
he is speaking, for the fact remains that he 
feels compelled to tell others that he has 
found something of value where he did not 
particularly expect it. Such is Mr. David- 
son’s book, “Good Christian Men.’”’ We 
know of many books written about great 
Christian personalities, but we seldom 
come across one imbued with such a sense 
of scholarly investigation. One feels as if 
the author has a personal acquaintance 
with these outstanding figures, and this 
wealth of insight into the characters of 
these men goes on for page after page. 

The book has a graceful unity, because 
the author has linked the stories of each 
individual leader with the historical back- 
ground and through that background with 
his successor. Thus it becomes also some- 
thing of a church history of sorts, en- 
livened by vivid personalities such as those 
of Paul, Benedict, St. Francis, Luther, 
Cranmer, Wesley, and many lesser in- 
dividuals. Surely one has a feeling of in- 
spiration after reading the stories of these 
courageous souls who pioneered in the 
Christian faith for us. 

In the closing pages, Mr. Davidson 
includes a list of books for further reading 
and the stimulating material preceding will 
almost certainly lead the reader to explore 
these additional bypaths. 

Florence W. Simonson. 


* Tt 


An Interesting Tale with Obvious 
Morals 


Invitation to Live. By Lloyd C. Doug- 
las. (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50.) 


In his customary manner this popular 
author has again told an interesting tale 
pointed with sound morals. That the 
morals are obvious and the story not ex- 
actly exciting nor very plausible is almost 
hidden by a clear, simple, smooth style 
that keeps the narrative flowing easily 
and the preachments within bounds. 
There is no denying that the reader is 
occasionally tempted to peek at the last 
chapters, but those chapters contain ex- 
actly what a reader of light fiction natu- 
rally expects. 

Dean Harcourt, the motivating charac- 
ter who figures in other Douglas books, is a 
fatherly counselor at once trying to be 
practical and to help people bring forth 
their better selves. There is the society 
girl who forswears wealth for a season to 
live among strangers to see if people like 
her for herself, the bargain basement clerk 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


who becomes a Hollywood star and lets it 
go to her head, the foster son who is forced 
to become a banker and flees to take up art, 
a self-martyrizing girl who is advised to 
desert her family and live for herself—all 
meet at the home of the cathedral dean. 
Three of them seek true values on a Ne- 
braska farm. They all are invited to live 
according to their best capabilities, to help 
others to do likewise, but to assume re- 
sponsibility for those others as well as 
themselves. Over and over the writer 
points out that we cannot change or make 
possible change in other people’s lives 
without having an obligation to see that 
person through the new situation. 

Dean Harcourt’s parting advice is 
probably the author’s: ‘‘There are three 
great energies of the human spirit. They 
are faith, hope and love. If you want to 
insure your faith, encourage others to have 
faith. If you want to be hopeful, in- 
spire others with hope. If you want to 
keep your love, help other people keep 
theirs.” 

Probably we should be glad that someone 
is writing sound wholesome books, op- 
timistic of the human spirit, confident of 
the power of right-minded people. We 
cannot help wishing the characters could 
be more individualized, the morals less 
obvious, the story less patterned, the writ- 
ing more subtle and the whole tinted with 
some social and economic understanding. 
However, we have to admit that Lloyd 
Douglas has an important place in giving 
inspiration to today’s living. We would 
unhesitatingly recommend the book for 
adolescents. 

Isabel Gehr. 


* * 


The Mechanics of Speech 


The Voice Governor. By Ralph M. 
Harper. (E. C. Schirmer Music Co., 
Boston, Mass. $2.00.) 


Of books available for him who would be 
a master in the use of his voice, this new 
book by Ralph M. Harper of St. John’s 
Rectory, Winthrop, will have a special in- 
terest for Bostonians because of its refer- 
ence to the voice training of Phillips 
Brooks. His teacher, Miss Sarah H. 
Hooker, spent a long life, mostly in Boston, 
engaged in voice study and teaching, and it 
is chiefly the insights of this well-known 
teacher which are now made public by 
Mr. Harper. 

It is, however, of much more than local 
interest, and can safely be recommended 
as a valuable help to speakers and singers 
everywhere. Of special interest are the 
Harvard X-ray photographs of the tongue 
positions for the eight cardinal vowels. 
One wishes he had included X-ray photo- 
graphs of all our thirteen American-English 
vowels. 

One plate shows alternative ways of 
yawning. Opening of mouth in a hori- 
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zontal direction is recommended. Try 
this before a mirror! 

In all, forty pictures are included, some 
illustrating posture and the correct posi- 
tion of the abdominal organs. The fron- 
tispiece, showing “The Voice Governor,” a 
small triangular area lying between the 
hypochondriae regions and above the 
umbilical, is presented as a discovery 
made by Miss Hooker. As this reviewer 
has always assumed that all speech teach- 
ers knew of this anatomical incidence to 
good speech, he is amused by Miss Hooker’s 
cry of “Eureka!” 

A complete guide to voice mastery must 
include instructions regarding the organic 
aspects of yoice production such as Mr. 
Harper, after long study, here presents. 


Rowland Gray-Smith. 


* * 


Not for a Liberal Church School 
Teaching Through Worship. For Jun- 

iors. By Ann Morgan. (Standard Pub- 

lishing Company, Cincinnati, O. $1.50.) 

It would be unfair to deny the thought 
and study that have gone into the prepara- 
tion of this book of worship services by 
Ann Morgan. But the theological ap- 
proach of the book to the whole problem 
of the religion of young people is so vastly 
different from what the liberal church be- 
lieves it should be, that we feel we can deny 
its usability in a liberal church school. 
We do not believe in the efficacy of an 
evangelistic technique, such as is herein 
demonstrated. Those who do, and who 
believe that junior boys and girls will gain 
lasting profit from such a method of ‘‘con- 
version,’ will doubtless have a favorable 
impression of Miss Morgan’s book. Not 
all, of course, of the material is unusable, 
but to put the book into the hands of a 
youth worker for that portion of material 
would not be a sensible expenditure for a 
liberal church school. 


Florence W. Simonson. 


* * 


An Old Friend 


Old Farmer’s Almanac. By Robert B. 
Thomas. (Yankee Incorporated, Dub- 
lin, N.H. Price 15 cents.) 


Next year the Old Farmers’ Almanac, 
which is an old friend to thousands, will 
celebrate its 150th year. With candle- 
making we now have a list of broadcasting 
stations and names of program directors. 
With old New England recipes now come 
automobile laws of the Middle Atlantic 
states. With farmers’ footwear there is 
published the latest postal rates. But all 
the astronomical calculations, all the hours 
of sunrise and sunset, all the phases of the 
moon, appear in the same old style, and 
all the seasonal poetry our fathers loved is 
there. 


“Now winter’s hand on sea and land 
Has spread a mantle cold and white, 
But love defies e’en stormy skies, 
And hope still makes the future bright.” 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


CHRISTMAS IN THE HOME 
Some Display of Sentiment Does 
Children Good 

How many fussy, cranky, tired and sick 
children will there be in the land tonight? 
‘There are more than 20,000,000 children 
between the ages of two and ten. And 
it’s a pretty safe bet that most of those who 
have any share in this Christmas celebra- 
tion of ours will exhibit some of these an- 
noying traits at the end of the day. 

So out come the Scrooges in their 
‘starched white coats telling us that cele- 
brations are bad for children. ‘‘Children,’’ 
they say, “mustn’t get overexcited, over- 
stimulated; they mustn’t experience any 
irregularity. Be certain they trot off to 
bed at the appointed hours for nap and 
night. Keep the noise and bouncing 
around under control. And if Grandfather 
and Johnny lock horns over who’s going 
to run the electric train, grit your teeth 
and follow the usual rules for disciplining 
both. Above all, purge your child of any 
fanciful ideas about the existence of a 
Santa Claus!’’ 

All of which raises certain questions. 
Where is our capacity for sentiment? For 
feeling? For joy that occasionally hits a 
delirium peak? For bringing our families 
together and tying a bond of open and 
genuine expression around them? For re- 
assuring each other with a tangible symbol 
of love? For romping off into a world of 
fancy and pulling ourselves back to reality 
feeling a bit taller and freer for our excur- 
sion? 

Experts on children no longer hold with 
the Scrooges. For support they look to 
the world about them. They see that one 
of the most terrible menaces hovering 
over the world today is our insensitivity 
to each other. It is evident abroad on a 
national scale, at home in the relations 
of regions, factions and individuals. It 
creates a vicious circle. We find callous- 
ness and insensitivity in the world, and so 
we become afraid of what our fellow men 
will do to us. We protect ourselves as 
turtles do, pulling our tenderest parts, our 
feelings, into our shells. Then, come what 
may, we’re safe from too much hurt. But 
we have become a part of the callousness 
and insensitivity, and so the next fellow 
has to protect himself from us. Just the 
way nations do with their mad armament 
DC: ae 

What does Christmas have to do with 
all this? Well, we may sell our children 
short on expression of affection 363 days 
a year, but usually on Christmas and birth- 
day we loosen up and let them know how 
_ we really feel about them. A well-known 
_ psychologist and child analyst, Dr. Walter 
C. Langer, says about this point: ‘I believe 
that our celebration of Christmas is an 
admirable means of strengthening the 
bonds in the family, teaching the child to 
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STAR OF ALL HEARTS 


Except the Christ be born again tonight 

In dreams of all men, saints and sons of 
shame, 

The world will never see his kingdom 
bright. 

Stars of all hearts, lead onward thro’ the 
night 

Past death-black deserts, doubts without a 
name, 

Past hills of pains and mountains of new 
sin 

To that far sky where mystic births begin, 

Where dreaming ears the angel-song shall 
win. 

Our Christmas shall be rare at dawning 
there, 

And each shall find his brother fair 

Like a little child within: 

All hearts of the earth shall find new birth 

And wake, no more to sin. 

Vachel Lindsay. 


think about others, and creating an atmos- 
phere of love and good will. I shudder to 
think what this Christmas is like in Ger- 
many today. Most homes are filled with 
suspicion and distrust—even parents fear 
being denounced by their children. The 
loyalties of the children are torn between 
family and state. After my months in 
Germany, I am glad to take part in a good 
old American Christmas.” 

At last we are learning that we can’t 
build a good world, a wholesome world, on 
suspicion and distrust. We've got to give 
of ourselves freely and joyously, the kind of 
giving that has to be based on faith in the 
good will of those to whom we give. Chil- 
dren al*eady have tremendous faith in us 
as adults. See what any child on your 
block does when another says something 
disparaging about his parents. 

In any American Bob Cratchit’s house 
this afternoon or evening you'll find tired 
children; maybe they’ll be cranky; if 
they’re lucky, they’ve had too much tur- 
key and Christmas candy. More than 


likely they’re looking pale around the gills, 
and if they’re healthy children they’ll be 
back at par tomorrow. But in the emo- 
tionally healthy homes Johnny is likely 
to be sprawled, half asleep in his dad’s lap, 
listening to tales of Dad’s Christmas fun. 
Mother is carrying sister off to put her 
moist and hot little body to sleep while 
priceless memories dance in her head. 
And, most important of all, in the final 
long quiet of the evening after Johnny, 
too, has yielded unwillingly to sleep, 
Mother and Dad find it surprisingly easy 
to speak of their own feeling for each 
other. 

Christmas offers a grand release for 
pent-up, dried and suppressed emotions. 
The point is that it ought to last 365 days 
a year.—Alice V. Keliher, of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association. 

is 


A PRAYER FOR CHRISTMAS 


Eternal Spirit, by whom the humble are 
enlightened and the righteous are guided 
in judgment, grant unto us the grace of 
penitence and contrition, the gift of hos- 
pitality to Thy leading and of obedience to 
Thy will; and endue us with the faith that 
conquers fear and the courage that sur- 
mounts disaster. We acknowledge our 
common guilt for the catastrophe that dis- 
orders the world. We remember with 
remorse and sympathy the afflicted multi- 
tudes of the hungry and bereaved, Thy 
children and our brethren, upon whom the 
heavy consequence of our joint sin has 
fallen. Open ways for us to serve them; 
shed light upon the path that leads to their 
redemption and to ours; teach us all by the 
severity of Thy just and law-abiding pun- 
ishments the insanity of war and the true 
conditions of a saving peace. 

O God, who hast built Thy Church upon 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone, save the community of Thy people 
from cowardly surrender to the world, 
from rendering unto Caesar what belongs 
to Thee, from forgetting the eternal Gospel 
amid the temporal pressures of our troubled 
days. For the unity of Thy Church we 
pray, and for her fellowship across even 
the embittered lines of battle; and to her 
growth in grace, her upbuilding in love, her 
enlargement in service, her increase in wis- 
dom, faith, charity, and power, we dedicate 
our lives, in the spirit of Christ. Amen. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick. 
* * 


SERVICES FOR THE HOME 


The Commission on Evangelism and 
Devotional Life of the Congregational- 
Christian Church is rendering a real ser- 
vice to people of all communions. Among 
the excellent material this commission 
publishes are occasional services for use 
in the family. These are issued in four- 
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page leaflet form and cost only one cent 
apiece. To every visitor to our Christmas 
Rooms at headquarters we have presented 
a copy of the Christmas services, one for 
Christmas Eve, one for use as the family 
gathers about the tree on Christmas Day. 
For those who wish, there is still time to 
write in for a copy of the New Year’s 
Day service. This, like the others, costs 
only one cent. It would be welcomed in 
many a home where there is a wistful desire 
on the part of parents for more frequent 
worship experiences in the family. 


* * 


BABIES OR BATTLES? 


A century ago men were following with 
bated breath the march of Napoleon, and 
waiting with feverish impatience for the 
latest news of the wars. And all the 
while, in their own homes, babies were 
being born. Let us look at some of those 
babies. Why, in one year, lying midway 
between Trafalgar and Waterloo (the year 
the battle of Wagram was fought), there 
stole into the world a host of heroes! 
During that one year, 1809, Mr. Glad- 
stone was born at Liverpool; Alfred Tenny- 
son was born at the Somersby rectory; 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes made his 
first appearance in Massachusetts. On 
the very selfsame day of that selfsame 
year Charles Darwin made his debut at 
Shrewsbury, and Abraham Lincoln drew 
his first breath in Old Kentucky. Music 
was enriched by the advent of Frederic 
Chopin at Warsaw, and of Felix Mendels- 
sohn at Hamburg. Within the same year, 
too, Samuel Morley was born at Homer- 
ton, Edward Fitzgerald at Woodbridge, 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning at Durham, 
and Frances Kemble in London. But no- 
body thought of babies. Everybody was 
thinking of battles. Yet, viewing that age 
in the truer perspective which the distance 
of a hundred years enables us to command, 
we may well ask ourselves which of the 
battles of 1809 mattered more than the 
babies of 1809. So writes Frank W. Bore- 
ham in “Mountains in the Mist.” 

Just now as we approach the Christmas 
season and celebrate again the birthday of 
Jesus, we are reminded of the world into 
which he was born. Leaders of Rome in 
the year of his birth would have been sur- 
prised had someone told them that 1900 
years later their legion’s battles would be 
forgotten while in every country of the 
world people would set aside a day in 
memory of a baby born in Palestine. 


* * 


FOR YOUTH AND LEADERS OF 


YOUTH 
Introduction to Youth, by Erdman 
Harris. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Here is a book about young people writ- 
ten by one who has had wide experience 
with high school and college youth, and is 
well equipped to introduce them to adults. 
Through well chosen and numerous il- 
lustrations from life and literature, the 
author shows how to guide discussions with 
young people, how to give talks that will 


interest and help them, how to become a 
personal counselor and friend. He gives 
some of the conclusions to which he has 
come on questions of war, vocations, 
family relationships, sex and religion. 
His touches of humor go a long way 
toward building understanding of the 
younger generation by those who are older. 
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Teachers, parents, ministers, and young 
people’s advisers will find insight, common 
sense, and sound guidance on these pages. 
A selected bibliography on adolescent 
psychology, including some modern fiction 
and drama dealing with young people, 
adds to the value of this book. 
M.W. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A THOUGHT FOR THIS CHRISTMAS 


Into the sorrow and anguish of a world 
that has followed too long the desires and 
devices of its own heart the Christmas carol 
breaks again; the chimes play on the still 
night air; the festive spirit stirs within our 
hearts; the church bells call to adoration 
and to prayer. 

It will not be a glad Christmas this 
year, at least not as we have measured 
Christmases of the past. Too much of the 
world is torn by war, impoverished by 
political intrigue and greed, burdened by 
mental and physical anguish, and those 


who truly believe in universal brotherhood 
and good will must bear the scars of that 
common yoke of suffering humanity. 

But although it will not be a glad Christ- 
mas it need not be a sad one, as of a season 
without hope. The Star still shines to light 
the darkened ways of life; that for which 
the Star stands is still the supreme guidance 
to an ordered life of sanity and peace. 
There is a hope in Christmas, which, 
realized, would solve the problems of a 
confused and troubled world. 

There is a special call to Christian people 
this Christmas to put meaning into the 
festivities with which they celebrate the 
birthday of their King. Behind every 
custom there must be a consecration, a 
desire not to copy a neighbor’s act but to 
put meaning and content into one’s own 
acts. It is splendid to light a candle in 
one’s window, but it is more friendly to 


open the door to the stranger who walks in 
the darkness. It is splendid to make gifts 
to those who have ‘“‘everything,” but it is 
better to remember those who have “noth- 
ing.” It is easy to be caught up in a cus- 
tom; it is more worthy to establish a cus- 
tom which is expressive of the inward life 
and thought of the doer. 

It is interesting to note that practically 
every one of our lovely holiday customs 
is borrowed from foreign countries, many 
even from pagan lands. The candle is a 
relic of the Jewish Festival of Lights; 
peace and good will, together with elabo- 
rate gift-giving, was the heart of the old 
Roman Saturnalia; Santa Claus in the 
chimney came through Holland, where it is 
the custom, at this time of the year, to 
brush the chimney clean of the winter’s 
soot; the mistletoe links with the old Druid 
rituals and priestly processions; the Yule 
log came by way of Scandinavia, envel- 
oped in the hospitable charm of going in 
crowds to select the log which should mark 
the celebration always held at the “turn 
of the year;’ the wassail bowl and the 
boar’s head carry us to licentious “‘Merrie 
England” during the boisterous Middle 
Ages. 

It is quite possible that Rome chose 
December 25 as the especial holiday (the 
real date being still shrouded in mystery) 
because the pagans were so absorbed in 
their own celebration that the Christians 
were left free to perform their own rites 
and ceremonies. It is evident that in all 
lands there were brought over into the 
Christian celebration those bits of color 
and life which pleased the followers, and 
that what they could not free themselves 
from they sought to capture for the Christ, 
and to consecrate to his dear name. 

And so today, in the midst of a commer- 
cialism from which we seem powerless to 
extricate the Christian holiday, we must. 
reconsecrate the simple customs with 
which we attempt to hallow it, and rededi- 
cate ourselves to the task of bringing his 
kingdom upon the earth. 

What do we more than those of the 
Roman Saturnalia, which was also a season 
of lavish gift-giving, when slaves were 
treated as equals and the poor were fed 
with the rich, unless we inject into the 
season a positive note of hope to make less 
difficult the crowded ways of life. Thus, 
as Malachi would say, 

Shall the Sun of righteousness arise 

With healing in his wings. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. BALLOU HONORED 


Dr. Frank W. Ballou, superintendent of . 


schools for the District of Columbia, was 
honored by a reception and dinner given 
Dec. 14 by a dozen school organizations 
which united forces to celebrate his 20 
years of service as head of the school system 
of Washington. | 

Mrs. Ballou and their son and daughter 
were guests of honor also, and Rev. Seth R. 
Brooks, D. D., said grace. 

Referring to the dinner one of the Wash- 
ington newspapers said: 

“ ‘Washington’ has been the word of 
destiny for Dr. Frank W. Ballou, whose 20 
years as superintendent of District schools 
was honored by employees of the school 
‘system Dec. 14 at the Mayflower Hotel. 

“Tn the first place he was born on Feb. 
22, 1879, and thus celebrates his birthday 
along with that of George Washington. 

“Tn the second place, Washington is his 
‘middle name. 

“Thirdly, Washington was the name of 
the city in which on July 1, 1920, he as- 
sumed the highest paying job in the Dis- 
trict municipal government—the $10,000 
post of directing the capital city’s school 
system with its 90,000 pupils, its 4,000 
teachérs, clerks and custodians, and its 
$50,000,000 capital investment of the Dis- 
trict taxpayers. 

“Outside of his duties in the school sys- 
tem, Dr. Ballou spends his time with his 
favorite extracurricular activities—bridge, 
taking movies and gardening. He is re- 
ported to have a strong two-bid and know 
all the ins and outs of petunia planting. 
He lives at 3117 Forty-fifth Street N. W., 
and often invites members of the school sys- 
tem to see his garden display.” 


HAROLD HAYNES 
TO GO TO HERKIMER 


Rev. Harold W. Haynes, who for nine 
and one-half years has served our church 
in Binghamton, N. Y., has accepted a call 
to Herkimer, N. Y., and will begin work 
Jan. 1, 1941. On Dec. 22, he will preach 
for the last time in Binghamton. 

His little mimeographed paper, The 
Reminder, has been bound and made a 
part of the permanent record of the church. 
Extensive repairs have been made to the 
church during his pastorate with altera- 
tions to provide a Boys’ Room and Girls’ 
Room and new lighting. A_ successful 
Forum has come into being and a director 
of religious education engaged. Mr. 
Haynes has received 82 new members and 
has officiated at 99 funerals and 24 wed- 
dings. Both Mr. and Mrs. Haynes have 
been active in civic work and have served 
on boards and as heads of important civic 


groups. 


: 
. 


MAJOR HORTON, 
AIRPLANE RADIO INVENTOR, 
DIES 

Maj. Harry Mack Horton, U.S. Army, 
retired, inventor of the two-way airplane 
radio, died recently in Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, Washington, D. C., at the age of 63. 

He devised and perfected the first 
method of radio communication from air- 
planes to the ground shortly before entering 
the army as a World War air corps captain, 
and the United States government paid 
him $75,000 for its use during the war. 

In Europe at the time as chief assistant 
to Dr. Lee DeForest, who is considered one 
of the outstanding pioneers in radio, Hor- 
ton worked in his spare time on a “‘trailing 
antenna”’ that is still in use. 

‘Perfecting the antenna in two years’ 
work, he offered it to Dr. DeForest, but his 
employer declined to take any credit for 
its invention. Dr. DeForest and Major 
Horton were honored jointly last year at 
the New York World’s Fair with a testi- 
monial dinner in recognition of the de- 
vice. 

During the war Major Horton was an 
instructor of airplane pilots and radio 
operators in California. His service was 
terminated by a crash there and he was 
placed on the retired list as a result of the 
injuries sustained. His death, after a long 
illness, was attributed to a heart condition 
believed to have been caused by the Cali- 
fornia accident. 

Since leaving active service, he had lived 
in Washington and, for the last three years, 
on a farm in near-by Wheaton, Md. Dur- 
ing that period he was comparatively in- 
active, except for a brief, unsuccessful 
venture in the automobile business as 
agent in Washington for Dusenberg cars. 

Major Horton also invented one of the 
first gasoline gauges for automobiles and a 
trench gun equipped with a periscope, 
30,000 of which he sold to the Russian 
army in the World War. 

He was born in Knoxville, Pa., where 
his father and mother operated a private 
school, and went into electrical engineering 
work at Jersey City, N. J., in his early 
twenties. It was there that he became ac- 
quainted with Dr. DeForest. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Sara C. 
Horton, and two sons, Mack and Thomas 
Horton of Wheaton, Md.; a_ brother, 
Commander Fred Horton, U. 8S. Navy, 
retired, of Virginia Beach, Va.; and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Helen H. Gambell of Vineland, 
N. J., and Miss Ada Horton of Mansfield, 
Pa. 

Funeral services were held at Fort Myer 
Chapel and were conducted by Rev. Seth 
R. Brooks, D. D., of the Universalist Na- 
tional Memorial Church. Burial was in 
Arlington Cemetery with military honors. 


PENSION PLAN SHELVED 


The status of the Pension Plan is repre- 
sented by the following report as of Dec. 
9, 1940: 


One hundred and eighty-three churches 
have indicated their interest as follows: 


Agreeing to the Plan 16 
Rejecting the Plan 21 
Indicating no action willbetaken 39 
Unable to enter (not opposed) 38 
Indicating action in the future 69 


Ninety-five ministers have indicated their 
interest as follows: 
Agreeing to the Plan 19 
Not interested in the Plan 12 
No expression of personal attitude 24 
Doubtful because of other arrange- 


ments 8 
Unable for personal reasons 7 
Unable on account of age 20 
Interested but not able to agree at 

present 5 


At the recent meeting of the board of 


‘trustees of the Universalist General Con- 


vention a vote was passed that in view of 
the report on the proposed plan, it is the 
opinion of the board that there is insuf- 
ficient interest manifest at the present time, 
or likely to be manifest before Jan. 1, 1941, 
to make it practicable to put the pension 
plan into operation. 

What further steps are to be taken will 
be determined at the next session of the 
General Convention. 


APPLICATIONS FOR CHAPLAINCIES 
IN ARMY AND NAVY 

In order to correlate all work regarding 
appointment of chaplains in the army and 
navy the General Committee on Army and 
Navy Chaplains has been created to rep- 
resent all religious groups. Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks has been appointed to this com- 
mittee by the Universalist Church. 

All Universalist ministers are requested 
to co-operate in this matter by sending 
applications directly to the General Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains, 538 
Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


SERVICE OF DEDICATION 
AT EAST LIBERTY 

On Nov. 24, members and friends from 
far and near gathered in the little brick 
Universalist church at East Liberty, Mich., 
for a Thanksgiving and dedicatory service. 
A new roof has been put on the church, 
Corwin Giles donating part of the work. 
The church has been painted. The paint 
was given by Emil Anderson, W. B. Arksey 
and Randall Arksey. New Florentine glass 
for the windows was donated by Lloyd 
MacCready. Work of laying the cement 
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floor in the basement was donated by Win- 
field Stahl. Stone gathered from the farms 
of the pioneers who built the church have 
been laid for a sturdy and imposing new 
entrance. New recreation equipment for 
the young people has been made possible 
by a generous donation from C. B. Hayes 
of Jackson. Contributions of money from 
friends and members of the church have 
also helped to make this work possible. 
J. F. Smith and Norman Birdsell assisted 
in many ways with the remodeling. 

After the dedication sermon preached by 
Dr. Lorenzo D. Case, pastor of the church, 
a dinner was served in the church dining 
room by the Willing Workers’ Society. 
Following the dinner and social hour, the 
congregation gathered again in the audi- 
torium for a short program. Guy Tuthill 
of Elkhart, Ind., son of “Uncle” Burr 
Tuthill and grandson of Hiram Tuthill, 
one of the founders of the church, spoke 
briefly. He displayed records of the church 
nearly 100 years old which bore the signa- 
tures of the founders of the first organiza- 
tion. A history of the church was read 
by Lucile Randall Arksey; and J. F. Smith, 
assisted by his granddaughter, Frances 
Smith, spoke of interesting events in the 
early history of the church and the life of 
Noah Tuthill, one of its first members. A 


choir of eight young ladies from the Y. P. 


C. U. furnished music for the service. 
Credit for the success of the meeting is 

due to Dr. and Mrs. Case and to Mrs. Wil- 

lard Bernstein and her efficient committee. 


Y. P. C. R. U. MIDSEASON 
CONVENTION AT RUTLAND 


About 60 young people gathered at St. 
Paul’s Universalist Church in Rutland, Vt., 
on the afternoon of Noy. 29 for a two-day 
convention. 

Registration took place between 4 and 
5 p. m., and at 6 o’clock the banquet was 
held in the church vestry. Rev. Edna P. 
Bruner, new general field worker for the 
denomination, gave the address. Her 
subject was “The Future of Young People’s 
Groups in the Present-day World.” A 
social period followed and the day closed 
with an impressive candlelight service, 
conducted by Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick 
of Montpelier in the church auditorium. 

On Saturday the business sessions were 
held under the direction of the state presi- 
dent, Miss Martha Smith of Rutland, after 
which Dr. Royce S. Pitkin, president of 
Goddard College, gave an inspiring talk. 

Springfield, Vt., was chosen for the next 
midseason convention, to be held next 
Thanksgiving week end. 


NEW INSTITUTE FOR ADULTS 


The officers of Mid West Institute wish 
to extend to all the young people, who have 
for so many years played an important part 
in the success of the institute, best wishes 
for a very merry Christmas and a most 
prosperous new year. To the men and 
women of the Universalist Church we ex- 


tend the same wish, and hope that you will 
be able to attend our institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park from July 13 to 20. 
Although a few men and women have 
attended our institutes in the past, ar- 
rangements are being made for an entirely 
new and separate institute this year, with 
special courses, living facilities and camp 
arrangements for adults. The complete 
program, which will be presented soon, 
will provide a full week of fun, recreation 


and true inspiration for those who attend. 


Roland D. Mills. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER 
VISITS HEADQUARTERS 


A. C. Ayer of Lennoxville, Province of 
Quebec, father of Rev. Eric A. Ayer of 
Medfield, Mass., called in at headquarters 
on Dec. 11. He takes great pride in the 
fact that he has subscribed to the de- 
nominational organ since the days of The 
Gospel Banner. He told of the military 
activity in the vicinity of his home town 
and the large number of German prisoners 
in the concentration camp in Sherbrooke. 


A GOLDEN WEDDING 
CELEBRATION 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry C. Reid of Bridge- 
port, Conn., celebrated their golden wed- 
ding anniversary quietly at their home sur- 
rounded by members of their family. A 
large celebration was not attempted be- 
cause of the ill health of Mrs. Reid. 

Mr. and Mrs. Reid joined the Univer- 
salist church of Bridgeport in 1900, when 
Dr. Dillingham was pastor. 

Since March 28, 1911, Mr. Reid has 
been a deacon and is now known as senior 
deacon. Their children and grandchildren 
also are in the Universalist church. 

Friends in the church presented them 
with $50. 

In 1883 Mr. Reid moved to Bridgeport 
from Fairfield, where he was born, to 
learn the jewelry business as an apprentice 
to his brother, the late John H. Reid, later 
senior partner of the Reid and Todd Co., 
jewelers. In 1900 he established his own 
business and in 1915 took his son, Herbert, 
into partnership. The firm name is Henry 
C. Reid and Son. 

Mr. Reid married Edith Eyre, a native 
of Bridgeport, on Nov. 12,1890. They have 
two sons, Herbert and David, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Willa Cook of Bristol and 
Mrs. Gertrude Satchwell of Hartford, and 
eight grandchildren. 


BOSTON UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
HEARS ELOQUENT LAYMAN 


Sterling Lee Williams, a naturalized 
New England Yankee of Southern lineage 
and a Congregational layman, spoke elo- 
quently and fervently to the members of 
the Boston Universalist Club assembled 
at the Hotel Bellevue, Monday evening, 
Dec. 9. Mr. Williams, who was pinch-hit- 
ting for Charles Pomeroy of Auburn, 
Maine, spoke on ‘‘Let’s Get Where We’re 
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Going.’”’ He announced that he made a. 
business of “stirring up laymen’ and with 
generous and skillful use of scriptural au-- 
thority he admonished his hearers that 
“the church won’t get anywhere unless the 
men get into it and work for it.” 

Over 50 members unanimously voted 
into membership and welcomed John C. 
Brosnihan of Worcester and Hollis H. 
Hamilton of Medford. Mr. Brosnihan is 
the first layman from Worcester to be 
voted into the Greater Boston Universalist 
Club, but he does not propose to be the 
last. 

e E. H.L. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes is at her home 
in West Paris, Maine, following an opera-- 
tion at the Central Maine General Hos- 
pital in Lewiston a few weeks ago. Rev. 
Howard A. Markley of Auburn has been 
supplying her pulpit. 

The accounts of the treasurer and secre- 
tary of the Ferry Beach Park Association 
have been checked by the auditing com- 
mittee composed of Gardner B. Ward- 
well of Melrose, Zoe Miller of Roxbury and 
Edith Blow of West Somerville, Mass. 
During the fiscal year 1940 the Association 
made distinct gains in the settlement of 
liabilities and in property assets. In part. 
this was due to an increase in board and 
lodging revenue over the previous year 
despite a reduction in rates. 

One of the heartening aspects of the 
situation is the increasing number of 
young people attending the meetings. A 
few years ago the Young People’s Institute 
had seven delegates and four faculty mem- 
bers. When Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
became dean and organized the “‘Beach- 
combers”’ a steady increase began, and last. 
summer the registration had increased 
tenfold. Not only that but many of these 
‘nstituters” returned to a large Labor Day 
week-end conference. Thus a new genera- 
tion of Ferry Beach enthusiasts is being 
built. While these young people cannot 
be looked to for the gifts so necessary to 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
place, they are providing a large fraction 
of the ordinary revenue and the loyalties 
now being developed will some day find 
expression in material beneficence. 

About $250 was contributed by friends 
in response to the appeal on Dr. Shinn’s 
95th birthday anniversary. This aided 
financial operations during the year to- 
such an extent that when the directors met. 
recently they were able to take an unprece- 
dented step. A special savings account 
was opened to hold special appropriations 
separate from the general funds. At pres- 
ent it contains a balance of $150 of the 
Ladies’ Aid gift for amortization of debts, 
a mimeograph fund of $18.24, and the flag 
fund balance of $7.47 to be used for the 
new Ferry Beach emblem. ; 

Miss Kate Goff of Attleboro, Mass., for 
a long time member of the Association, died 
recently. 


a 
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TALENTED NEGRO BASSO 
VISITS ROCHESTER 


A graduate of the Eastman School of 
Music at Rochester, N. Y., Kenneth Spen- 
cer, young Negro basso, visited Rochester, 
Minn., en route from Canada to his home 
in New York, from Noy. 1 to 5. Out of his 
friendship for the newly settled pastor and 
his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Horton Colbert, 
Mr. Spencer had promised while visiting 
in California that should the Colberts 
settle in Rochester he would stop on his 
way across the continent and sing at a 
concert. He more than fulfilled his 
promise. He sang before the student body 
of the senior high school; he filled the 
church for the morning service, at which 
the double quartet sang and the minister 
preached the sermon, ‘‘Music the univer- 
sal language;” he gave a 15-minute recital 
over the local radio station; and he sang 
at the Mayo Civic Theater at a concert 
sponsored by the church. 


CENTENNIAL YEAR 
AT ARLINGTON CHURCH 


This is centennial year in the Arlington 
Mass., church. At the suggestion of the 
centennial committee, the minister, Rev. 
Robert M. Rice, gave as his sermon on 
Dec. 15 the substance of the address he de- 
livered at the union service in August 
upon the date of the 100th anniversary of 
the church. 

On Christmas Sunday, Dec. 22, there 
will be a dramatization of ‘Silent Night” 
by members of the church school. Then at 
the regular morning service Mr. Rice 
will preach upon ‘“‘Christmas in 1940.’ At 
5 p. m. on that day at the vesper service a 
Christmas drama will be presented, ‘‘Dust 
of the Road.’ In the cast are George 
Niles, Betty Bennett, Rev. Robert M. 
Rice and Nadine Ratcliff. 


CINCINNATI CHURCH’S 
FULL PROGRAM 


On Noy. 5 the Cincinnati, Ohio, church 
was host to the Miami Association on the 
occasion of the 104th annual session of that 
body. Many visitors attended the morn- 
ing worship service. Dinner was served 
by the church at noon. Rey. Harriet E. 
Druley of Milford, Ohio, conducted a 
memorial service. Dr. Victor E. Reichert, 
a leading rabbi of Cincinnati, spoke on 
“Faith and Freedom.” 

On Novy. 10 the Murray Club were hosts 
at the southwestern Ohio rally of Universal- 
ist young people. Again Dr. Reichert was 
the speaker, taking as his subject ‘“‘What 
Liberal Jews Believe.’”’” Two members of 
the Murray Club, students at the Sage 
Institute of Neon, have installed a neon 
sign on the bulletin board and a neon cross 
over the pulpit. 

The ladies of the church held a successful 
bazaar and turkey supper Friday, Dec. 6. 

‘On Dee. 20 the church school will give a 
Christmas party for the entire church. 
Entertainment will be furnished by trained 
chimpanzees from the Cincinnati Zoo. 


The school is now organized on a unit 
working basis. Individual classes have 
been abandoned; the school works on one 
main project, with separate units contribut- 
ing their share. It has met the needs of a 
small school and has increased the interest 
of pupils and, consequently, their at- 
tendance. 

“The Old, Old Story’’ will be presented 
in shadow pictures on Dec. 22 at the vesper 
hour. A chorus from the church school 
with the co-operation of the church choir 
will present special music. 

The pastor, Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, will 
serve on the faculty of the School of Re- 
ligious Education sponsored by the Cin- 
cinnati Council of Churches. He has also 
been admitted to membership in the 
Cosmic Club, an organization composed 
of liberal ministers. 


MEN’S CLUB OF AUBURN 
ENTERTAINS 

The Men’s Club of the Auburn, N.Y., 
church entertained the trustees of the 
Universalist churches of Syracuse, Cort- 
land, Binghamton and Central Square at 
a supper meeting held in their own church 
on the evening of Nov. 26. Albert E. 
Gane, past president of the club, welcomed 


the 27 out-of-town guests and presented. 


the pastor of the Auburn church, Rey. Hal 
T. Kearns. Mr. Kearns introduced Dr. 
Fred C. Leining, superintendent of the 
New York State Convention, who presided 
at the meeting and opened the discussion 
of modern methods of church administra- 
tion. Robert E. Williams, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Binghamton 
church, discussed the use of salesmanship 
principles and methods in church growth 
and extension. Dr. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
pastor of the Syracuse church, spoke on 
modern methods of church finance. A 
general and most profitable discussion fol- 
lowed the addresses. 

As is the custom in the Auburn church, 
the ‘service on All Souls’ Sunday was a 
memorial for those of its members who 
died during the past year—Miss Harriett 
Leonard, Charles Bevier, Nathan Kent, 
Mrs. Mary F. Kellogg, Miss Mary B. Snow, 
Frank A. Hoskins, John C. Underwood and 
John H. Weatherby. 


MRS. MARY CHAMBERLAIN 
HONORED 


The former Cradle Roll Mothers’ Club 
at the Melrose, Mass., church, met on 
Nov. 18 at the home of Eleanor Greene for 
a business meeting, election of officers and 
selection of a new club name. The name 
agreed upon is the Chamberlain Mother’s 
Club in honor of Mrs. Mary I. Chamber- 
lain, state supervisor of religious educa- 
tion of Massachusetts Universalist church 
schools, who first suggested that the 
mothers meet regularly for the purpose of 
mutual aid on child problems. The new 
officers are: President, Dorothy Drown; 
secretary, Barbara Swift; treasurer, Eleanor 
Greene. 
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ROXBURY CHURCH 
RECEIVES BEQUEST 


By the will of William S. Rumrill of 
Milton, Mass., the Universalist church in © 
Roxbury, Mass., is given $500 for the First 
Universalist Society. Like amounts are 
left to the Samaritan Society, and the Rox- 
bury Women’s Alliance. i 


SUCCESSFUL CHRISTMAS FAIR 
AT BIDDEFORD 


The church at Biddeford, Maine, held 
an unusual Christmas fair on Dec. 11. 
“The Village Square’? was the theme. 
The church vestry was turned into a vil- 
lage square with all the handiwork, food 
and gifts offered for sale. A delicious 
turkey supper was served from 5.30 to 7 
o'clock. 


EVERETT CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


The Men’s Club of the Everett, Mass., 
church met Wednesday, Dec. 8, with 30 
members present. The Women’s Union 
held an all-day meeting Dec. 5 and made 
curtains for the windows of both the par- 
lors and the vestry. The following day 
they held a successful food sale. 

On Sunday, Dec. 8, Dr. C. G. Robbins 
of the Chelsea, Mass., church addressed 
the Y. P. C. U. and Rev. O. H. McKenney 
of the East Boston church spoke at the 
monthly evening church service. 

On Dee. 8 attendance at church school 
was 56, at Y. P. C. U. 20, and at church 
services 116. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 

1940 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 

1941 

Jan. 5 New Year’s Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


CHURCH MEMBERS 
Previously reported, 771. 
District of Columbia. Washington, 2. 
Massachusetts. Boston (Grove Hall), 1 


Pennsylvania. Kingsley, 2 
Total, 776. 
CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 400. 
Massachusetts. Boston (Grove Hall), 4. 
Pennsylvania. Kingsley, 3. 

Total, 407. 
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UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST 
FELLOWSHIP CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 1134) 

Caldecott. Dr. Caldecott agreed that we 
must help stop Hitler, but insisted that 
helping to victory so Tory and imperialistic 
a power as Britain would not accomplish 
that end. His positive program included 
an immediate peace to be negotiated, the 
internationalization of natural resources 
for which both sides are fighting, and the 
idealistic hope that the churches of the 
world might this time come on the side of 
peace. Dr. Soares admitted the truth of 
Dr. Caldecott’s charge that the United 
States’ policy of aid short of war was self- 
ish if that country were really interested 
in seeing Britain win, but added that our 
people will more readily respond upon that 
basis than upon the proposal of actual 
participation in the war. The final com- 
ment of Dr. Soares was that “‘only if Brit- 
ain is victorious will we be able to enjoy 
the luxury of Christian idealism.” 

The conference was concluded with a 
brief worship service conducted by Rev. 
Charles E. Hahn of the Santa Monica 
Unitarian church, drawing the spirits of 
the assembled delegates together upon 
the plane of high ethical purpose and 
united idealism notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences of opinion prevalent among in- 
dividuals. This was a conference which 
illustrated with clarity the genius of liberal 
religion for healthy diversity within unity. 
It has marked another milestone along 
the increasingly traveled path of friendly 
co-operation between the sister liberal 
churches. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Martin M. Hicks of Bingham, IIl., 
died Dec. 10. 


Dr. John Murray Atwood was enter- 
tained at dinner by Dr. and Mrs. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone in Boston Dec. 16. 


Dr. Robert Cummins was at the Univer- 
sity of Maine from Dec. 10 to 13 assisting 
with the student work conducted by Rev. 
Raymond J. Baughan. 


Dr. John Smith Lowe on Dec. 16 entered 
the Pratt Diagnostic Hospital, Boston, 
for observation. Dr. Lowe will probably 
be in Boston for several weeks. 


Rev. Edgar R. Walker of Waltham, 
Mass., was installed recently as chaplain 
of the Monitor, Masonic, Lodge of his 
home city for the eleventh successive year. 


Rev. Max A. Kapp, pastor of the Roch- 
ester, N. Y., church, spoke over the radio, 
Station WHAM, on Sunday, Dec. 15, at 
3.30 p. m., on the subject “Religion through 
the Ages.” 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins represented the 
General Superintendent at the biennial 
meeting of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, Atlantic 
City, N. J., Dec. 10-18. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates was the speaker 
on Dec. 10 at the joint meeting of the 


women’s groups of the Salem, Mass., 
church. She spoke of the larger program 
of Universalist women. 


Dr. Willard Chamberlain Selleck of 
Riverside, Calif., will celebrate his 84th 
birthday on Dec. 29. He is busy now with 
his autobiography, written primarily, as 
he says, for his grandchildren. 


Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., of New 
York is not as well as his many friends 
would like to see him, but has risen from 
his sick bed every Sunday to attend church 
and usually has participated in the service. 


Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of Tufts 


College School of Religion, spoke on Dec. 4 
at the Peace Action Council supper at the 
Community Church of Boston, on the 
topic ‘‘Fundamental Bases for the Pacifist 
Position.” 


Rey. Edwin C. Broome, Jr., is now living 
at 35 Horace Road, Belmont, Mass. Mr. 
Broome resigned recently as minister of 
the Universalist church in Pawtucket, 
R. I., to become minister of the Unitarian 
church in Belmont. 


The pulpits at Framingham, Roxbury 
and North Attleboro, Mass., were supplied 
on Dec. 15 by Maurice Cobb, Rev. U. S. 
Milburn, D. D., and Rev. J. M. Atwood, 
D. D., respectively, and at Pawtucket, 
R.1., by Rev. C. H. Emmons. 


Judge Robert W. Hill of Salem, Mass., 
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delivered an interesting address before the 
New England members of the American 
Alumni Council recently which was pub- 
lished in the December issue of the Tufts 
College Alumni Bulletin with a picture of 
Judge Hill. 


Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., was unable 
to fill his engagement to preach at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, 
Dec. 8, on account of illness, and his place 
was most acceptably taken at the last mo- 
ment by Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, assistant 
pastor of the church. 


Dr. Harold E. B. Speight is now at 
816 Triphammer Road, Cayuga Heights, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Dr. Speight is executive 
secretary of the Association of Colleges 
and Universities of the State of New York. 
His office address is 171 Goldwin Smith 
Hall, Cornell University. 


Rey. Brainard F. Gibbons, pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd in Lawrence, 
Mass., will preach at the Christmas service 
broadcast over Radio Station WLAW, 
sponsored by the churches in Lawrence. A 
choir under the direction of Dr. Robert 
Farquhar will render special music. 


Mrs. Gertrude S. Elsner, house mother 
and hostess at the Clara Barton Camp, 
spoke at the meeting of the Cambridge 
Mission Circle on Dec. 11. At this meeting 
the filled Christmas stockings were col- 
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lected by Mrs. Frank B. Chatterton and 
the afternoon ended with tea and a social 
hour. 


Rey. Seth R. Brooks, D. D., of Washing- 
ton was assisted at an evening service 
Dec. 8 by Erika Thimey and the pupils of 
the King-Smith Studio School, who inter- 
preted worship through the dance. Miss 
Thimey, formerly of Chicago, will be re- 
membered for her part on the program of 
the Universalist General Convention at 
Chicago in 1937. The service in Wash- 
ington was reverent and beautiful and was 
attended by 170 people. 


Notices 
KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 

Dec. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dec. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


SERVICES AT CHAPIN HOME 
Services at 3.30 p. m. 


Dec. 22. Rev. Joseph Fischer, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Jan 12. Rev. J. Allison MacRury, Woodhaven, 
N. Y. 

Jan 26. Rev. Andrew Magill, D. D., Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 9. Rev. Egbert C. Macklin, Jamaica, N. Y. 

Feb. 23. Rev. Eleanor G. Collie, New York, N. Y. 

March 9. Rev. John H, Lathrop, D. D., Brooklyn, 
INSY., 

March 23. Rev. Howard V. Ross, D. D., Jamaica, 
pe ae 

April 18. Communion Service. Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters, Floral Park, N. Y. 

April 27. Rev. Cornelius Greenway, Brooklyn, 
Ne xX. 

May 11. Rev. Anders S. Lunde, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

May 25. Rev. Frank O. Hall, D. D., New York, 
N.Y. 


pulpit GOWNS 


Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. Catalog and 
samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1171 South 4th St., Greenville, Ill- 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishir.g House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $.............. 
my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 
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Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 

tions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACB 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean: 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: DEAN E. L. HULETT 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Crackling 

A story is told about Sir J. M. Barrie 
that once he was at a literary gathering, 
and concluded a brief but pungent speech 
by saying: ‘““‘What impresses me especially 
about this gathering is to see so many 
publishers and authors gathered here, all 
quite friendly. Times have changed since 
a certain author was executed for murder- 
ing his publishers. They say that when the 
author was on the scaffold he said goodby 
to the minister and to the reporters, and 
then he saw some publishers in the front 


row below, and to them he did not say | 


goodby. He said instead, ‘I’ll see you 
later!’ ’’—Ezra in Methodist Recorder. 
* * 

Mrs. Fabien-Sevitsky, wife of the con- 
ductor of the Indianapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, didn’t know what to think of a 
telegram from her husband in New York 
reading, ‘‘Don’t forget to bring pints of 
tum.” She finally figured that Sevitsky’s 
Russian accent had confused a clerk in the 
telegraph office and that the telegram 
should have referred to ‘Pines of Rome,”’ 
a symphonic suite——Rochester Times— 
Union. 

* * 

Teacher: ‘What is half of eight, John?” 

John: ‘‘Which way, teacher?” 

Teacher: ‘“‘What do you mean, which 
way?” 

John: “On top or sideways?” 

Teacher (bewildered): ‘‘What difference 
does it make?” 

John: “‘Well, half of the top eight is 
zero, but half of eight sideways is three.” 
—Exchange. 

* 1 

Lawyer: “You say you saw the man 
stabbed in the hay-field with a fork. What 
kind of a fork?” 

Witness: ‘Well, did you ever see a tun- 
ing-fork or an oyster-fork in a hayfield?””— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The Universalist Publishing House re- 
cently received an order for the following 
books in the order given: “‘One Foot in 
Heaven,” ‘‘With Love and Money,” ‘“‘From 
Many Lands.” 

* * 

Mark (to Mrs. Mark): ‘Do you know 
why I am like a mule?” 

Mrs. Mark: “No, I don’t, but I’ve often 
intended to ask you.”’—Hxchange. 

*k * 

Mrs. Peeb: “I spent all my money 
Christmas shopping today.” 

Peeb: “Fine, now you know how I feel 
six days a week.”—Omaha Bee. 

* * 

Mr. Wasp: “‘You should never judge a 
man by his clothes, my dear.”’ 

Mrs. Wasp: “I always judge him by his 
wife’s clothes.””—E xchange. 

* * 

From a schoolboy’s exam paper: ‘‘Mat- 
terhorn was a horn blown by the ancients 
when anything was the matter.”—Hz- 
change. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


order your 


«« Words are the tools of thought ”’ 
Ki. Kia. 


The Face is Familiar, 


The Selected Verse of Ogden Nash 
Behind the Lines, A. A. Milne . : : ‘ : 
A New England Sampler, Eleanor Early . ; 2 
From Many Lands, Lowis Adamic . . .  . 


The Doctor and His Patients, 
Arthur E. Hertzler, M. D. ; , A : 


The Vanishing Virginian, Rebecca Yancey Williams 
Fables for Our Time, James Thurber 

Out of the Fog, Joseph Lincoln . ; ; lane 
As the Seed is Sown, Christine Whiting Parmenter 
Dutch Vet, Anton Rootheari . : ; ; : , 
Have You Lost God? Winfred Rhoades . . 


Poems About Maine, edited by Sheldon Christian . 


The Best Plays of 1939-1940, edited by Burns Mantle . 


Hildreth, the $10,000 Prize Novel, Harlow Estes . 


Kk Ke ke 


Order from 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street Bs ce . 


Calling to Remind 
YOU that the time 


is growing short to 


Christmas Books 


$2.75 
2.00 
2.50 


3.50 


2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
1.00 
1.50 
3.00 


2.50 


Boston, Mass. 


